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ABSTRACT 

The Colorado Migrant Education Program . seeks to 
identify and meet the specific educational /n^ed^ of all migrant 
children in the State. In providing comprehensive services to migrant 
students, . Colorado has organized^ and operated its migrant educational 
program around the following basic program aspects: (lj conducting a 
year-round, statewide migrant student identification and recruitment 
effort; (2) providing a full, intensive and comprehensive summer 
educational program for all migrant students; (3) helping the local 
educational agencies plan and operate their programs with respect to 
migrant students and supplement local programs to better serve the 
migrant's needs; and ^) coordinating and coo'perating; with other 
state and local agencies in providing the needed educational and , 
related services. In 1973-74, the program served U,297 migrant 
students. A majer program goal was to provide migrant students with 
specialized and expSin^ed opportunities to improve their communication 
skills. Bilingual and nbijcultur'al, oral language development, reading 
'and math were stressed in most programs. Ovjerall, the program was ^ 
successful. This eraluation report covers: ^student -enrollment and 
*attendance,* program organization, staff, support services, exemplary 
prOA^ajis, s^u&ent achievement and behaviors, and 'staff and cbmmunity 
at^Titudes. (NQ) 
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SUMMARY 'AND R-ECOMMENDATIONS 

SUMMARY * ' • ' . . • . 

Again in 1973-74 , Colorado provided a broad base^d 
educational program for migrant^ students throughout the 
state. About one-thousand students were - enrolled in 12 
local programs during the regular school ye^r, * Over two- 
thousand* Students were enrolled in atotal of 18 local 
programs conducted during the peak summer montrfs. Forty- 
one out of a total one hundred and eighty-one local school 
district? directly participated in the Colorad9, Migrant 
Education Program, Two out of three mrigraht students at- 
tending regular school year pr*ograms were from ^out-of-state 
incre^asing to' three out of every four attending the summer 

I 

programs; Colorado, being primarily a receiving state, 
gets a majority. of out-of-state students from Texas, with 
Arizona and New Mexico sending a smaller number. Regula- 
tions on serving 5-year migrants were tightened consider- 
ably in 1973-74 and as a result only about one out of ten 
students enrolled were 5-year migrants being serv.ed on a 
space availab'le basis. ^ * y ^ 

Total student enrollment dropped .again in 1973-74- as 
a number of ^complex factors affected the migrant student 
population. The greatest loss in student enrollment came 
in the fall and spring ter;ms, making up more than 861 

6 • ' ' ■ 



of the^^otdl decline for the year. Summer enrollment in 
1974 was comparable to that in 1973 except for a small de- 
,ciine in 5-yeat migrant students. . Over the last four years 
•from 1970-71 through 1973-74, the proportion of interstate 
students has been* increasing steadily from 43% to 67% for 
the regular school year programs and 63% to 76% for the 
summer programs. Over the same period, the proportion, of 
intrastate students decreased steadily from 381 to a low 
of 16%-. •The proportion of 5-year migrant^ students has de- 
clined from 19% to a low of 8% of the 'tota:! student enroll- 
ment. 

The regular school programs for migrant students con- 
gistedi of full 90 day fall and spring terms. Average length 
of summer migrant -programs was 40.9 days, up somewhat over 
last yeai?. The average number of days attended per student 
was 50.9 days for jithe fall term and 57.1 days during the 
spring, the average migrant student attended .the summer 
educational program for 24".4 days, a slight decrease in at- 
tendance f rom ,a year ago. Overall, 'a greater percentage 
bf migrant students attended the spring-^ro^ram for a loFfg- 
er time than they d^i for the, fall program. Attendance 

patterns of migrant students were 'found to be extremely - 

• ^ 

complete ^and dependent upon the^ characteristics of each 

* » #• 

child, .the length of time he is in any given area, the 

availability of local programs and the "attractiveness" of 

program offerings. Before we can fully understand student 

1 

tendance patterns on a staterwide basis^ we must^ 



understand bdttet the factor^s that influence* student atten- 
dance, and their • interrelationships . 

Mi^ant students, as a group, have very important and 
unique educational heeds. Low achievement in" the acadeuiic 
subjects, dropping but^of school before "graduation , poor 
self -concepts an(^ self-esteem, and English language barri- 
ers are speci.al problems of many o^ the' migrant students. 
Abdtit two out of every three migrant students in Colorado 
have Spanish or Indian as their primary language and almost 
one out o,f every ten speak little or no English. 

In J)roviding comprehensive services to meet the unique 
needs of ijiigrant students, Colorado has organized and ^per- 
ated^ its^ migrant educational Nprogram basically ^aro'und the 
following program aspects. 

1, Conducting a year-round, state-itide migrant student 
identification and recruitment effort. 

2. Providing an int'ensive and comprehensive educatian- 
■ al program for all migrant, students during the 

summer months- 

« 

# 

■ 3. Helping the local educational Agencies plan and 

.operate their programs with respect to migrant stu- 
dents and supplement local programs^ to better serve 
the unique needs of the migrants.- 

4. Coordinating and cooperating with other stat'e and 
local agencies in providing tHe needpd educational 
and related s.ervices.. 

Provi'ding migrant students with spe^cialized and -ex,- 

panded opportunities to improve their communication skills 

,was a majoir goal of* the program. Bilingual and *bicul tural^,^ 

oral language development^ . reading , and math ^ere stressed 



in Inost programs .throughout the year. 'Although provid- 
ing career education, vocational, and work-s,tudy programs 
have been a growing concern to program officials over the 
last few years, only a few local programs have estab- 
lished an organized ind comprehensive program. This need 
for career' and vocatjional programs is particularly impor- 
tant for the Qlder students,'' who as a group do not attencl 
school regularly and are not likely to unless there is 
something sj^^eciai offered them. *Many new programs and 
activities were introduced by the "local migrant progprams 
in 1973-74. The major thrust "in new program development 
appeared to be in one of several areas. PIRAMID, special 
educqtj:ion, bilingual and bicultural programs, and career 
education were frequently mentioned by local program dir- 
ectors. , 
The total number of all types of program s,taff was 
549 persons in 1973-74, slightly h'igher than the 546 fig- 
ure for the previous year. . Approximately the same per- 
centage of ,total employed staff was bilingual, or 59% 'for 
1973-74 compared to the previous year. A large majority 
of teachers, aides, administrators, and family contact 



workers came to the program with at le.ast. one year prior 



^expejrience in migrant education. Teachers showed the. 




from a year ago. Another student- teacher ratio o£ par- 
ticular interest the number o£ bilingual students per^ 
bilingual teacher was 19.6 for the state average, a 
figure that. is almost 50% higher than the composite ' stu- 
dent-teacher ratio. One region of the 'state reported an 
abnormally high bilingual student-bilingual teacher ratio 
of 57.9 which suggests too low a number of trained bi- 
lingual teachers for the particular 'language needs of the 
students. Extensive preservice and inservice training 
was provided the local program staff on-site by one of 
three mobile units. The mobile unit directors and con- 
sult'ants worked closely with local staff in planning and 
scheduling the inservice topics. 

The Migrant Summer School ^Health Program yas expand- 
ed considerably in 1973-74 t'o screen every available mi- 
grant student .enrolled in thfe local programs'. Twenty 
nurses and four nurse aides provided more complete cover- 
age and comprehensive health screening and referrals iji 
each twenty-two summer migrant cen.ters across the 
state. The extended health screening examinations and 
tests included normal physical examinations, height and 

wei^ght measurements, blood tests, urinalysis, hearing 

. 

tests, vision tests and eye examinations, and throat cul- 

ff 

tures for str^eptococcal infections. The numbers of stu- 
dents receiving health screening increased dramatically 
in 1973-74 reaching up to 87% of the total student 

10 



populat^n for certain /examinations . With the vast in- / 
crease in the t^ypes of health screening offered, the ^ 
average cost per -student enrolled remViB^a about the same 
in 1973-74 or $21.89 per student. The Colorado Department 
,of Health provided a cooperative dental health program dur- 
ing the summer for school-age migrant children including 
both dental health education and. dental care. A total of- 
1,703 migrant school children were examined. S*ixty-two 
percent of the children, ranging in age from foiir to sixteen 
years, were in need of dental care. A total of 837 children 
received dental care. 

Day Care Programs of about eight-weeks duration^ were 
operated by the Colorado Migrant Council for migrant pre- 
school children (ages 1-4 years). Eighteen^local centers, 
seven being funded by Title I, Migrant Education, served a 
total of 893 infants^ toddlers, and h.eadstart children. 
Health and dental screening and care were provided thfe 
Day Care children by the Colorado Department of Health. A 
total of 397 home visitations were made throughout the summer 
session. 

A new project,- the Colorado Migrant Child Identifica- 
tion and Recruitment Project (CMCIRP), was started in the 
summer of 1973^ to survey all areas of the state to identi- 
fy and recruit migrant children for the migrant education 
program. The project focused its survey on the areas of 
the state not 'currently being served by a local migrant 
program. After one year, 50 out of a totai* 61 counties of 
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the state were surveyed, identifying nearly 600 migrant chil- 
dren o£ whom many were not enrolled in' any migrant education 
programs. 

Local program costs for the 1973-74 year was $1,204/898, 
up 10 percent over last year. The cost per student-day^ var- 
ied widely between local programs averaging $2.94 during the 
fall, $3.86 during' t-i^ spring, and $17.44 for the summer pro- 
gram. Expanded health services and the two new programs, CMC 
Daycare- and CMCIRP, adde^Kapproximately^ $280,000 to the total 
1973-74 costs for the ^l/^rant Education Program. 

Although the entii?^ area of student evaluation has been 
receiving increased attention over the last .couple , of 'years , 
the planning, organization, and implementation of a compre- 
hensive testing effort in the Migrant Education Program is 
still too young to ^oduofe much usable information. The 
evaluation of student achievement must be looked at different- 
ly for the regular and*summer prog-rams, respectively. Very 
little organized testing of migr>ant students was evident dur- 
ing the regular term except a>>hat standardized testing the 
district might have provided as part of theii* regular educa- 
tional program. Testing during the summer programs was a bit 
mare' extensive and organized^ although results, of any kind, 
were reported by less tha'n half of th'e local programs . Re- 
sults of the PIRAMID critprion-?ef erenced ^'te's ting were report- 
.ed by only four out^of the fo'Irrte^n^ or so programs identified 
as using PIRAMID. Prom a, small sample of standardized acl^ieve 
ment test scores' reported,^ migrant students appeared to make? 



, overall p.ositive gains in grade-level equivalent for reading 
and 'math* Criterion-referenced test results, from four local 
programs using PIRAMID indicate that migrant students made 
significant gains in mastering' specific \reading and math ob- 
jectives during- the summer program* ^ 

The general attitude of teachers- and the community towards the • 
migrant qjiild is extremely important for providing him a quality 
educational program* Staff attitudes generally have been im- 
pro.ving over., the years especial^ for the summer programs* The 
high rate of tocher and other staff requesting to return each 
summer and ^hei'r^ increasing willingness to become * involved 
in all aspects of the programs are indicative pf a growing posi- 
tive attitude.* On the other .^and^ one must que3tion tbe atti- 
tudes of regular school staff toward migrant students enrolled 
in the regular educational programs* Very little is known' 
' about how different teachers view migrant children in' their 
regular school classrooms when they may be expected to be there 
only a short time* • The general attitude of the .community to- 
wards the migrant s^tudent and his family varies considerably 
from one« region of the state to the next* According to reports 
from local prpgram directors, there are areas where the local 
^community is apathetic to the migrants in general and in some 
ca*ses are even jealous of the special services given to mi- 
grants and ncJt to "local "children* In other regions, there 
are real indications of improving community attitudes jprimar- * 
ily -through the efforts of local migrant staff* 



Conduct a state-wide comprehensive needs assessment of 
migrant students in preparation for planning the l»^7S-76 
program. . ^ " % • ^ 

Continue to help local school district staff improve in 
plan/ling, programming, and budgeting their programs to 
better meet the needs of all migrant stuSerits^-in the area. 

Continue to improve upon the methods and procedures for 
evaluating each migrant student's educational progress 
and achievement. Research and identify more feasible 
methods and instruments for migrant student evaluation 
(eg. PIRAMID). Study and plan a more uniform ^d inter- 
changeable procedure for evaluating and reporting student 
gains and achievements within the state and between states. 

Re-assess, uaorga'nize, and improve the migrant ]3rogram 
evai^uation effort .beginning with the 1974-75 year. 

Improve procedures and support for a more timely and 
complete reporting of student data on -the MSRTS, Study 
and formulate plans for utilizing the facility and services 
for mere directly evaluating and reporting student enroll- 
ment, attendance, achievemeat andy, health inf oxmation on 
a state-wide basis. 

Continue to emphasize and'extend academic programs across 
the. state so that each migrant child will have the oppor- 
tunities to improve and expand his skills in the academic 
areas . ^ 

Continue to improve the quality and expand the offerings 
in. career education, vocational, and work-study programs. 
Better organize and expand individual c'areer counseling, . 
particularly for the older migrant students. Student . 
needs; local, state, and national manpower needs; and 
jab trends arjd opportunities should all be given more . 
consideration in the design of occupational preparation 
as well as vocational training components . 

Organize and emphasize programs specifically designed to 
attract and meet the needs of, the XDlder migrant student, 
paying particular attention t6 those students who have 
dropped out of schools .Consideration must be given to 
the broader aspects of each student's aspirations and needs 
in providing for their education. Consider different 
alternatives and solicit resources to provide older students 
with a stipend Or compensation for 'attending school in. 
lieu of working. ' 
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Continue to stress hiring bilingual teachers and staff and 
providing organized bilingual-bicultural programs. Improve 
bilingual student /bilingual teachex ratios in speci^fic 
regions of the state. G<uitinue tc^ help local programs 
attract and recruit qualified bilingual teachers , especially 
in the special program areas. 

Help local districts to expand and better organize their 
fall and spring programs for migrant students. Improve 
integration of the migrant program into the regular school 
program and organize each local program to provide more, 
continuity of services to students between regular and 
summer therms, between local programs, and between programs 
in different states. 

Through better public relations and mas^ communications, 
improve the general attitude of local communities towards 
migrant children, their needs, end their role and rights 
in society. 
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GOALS FOR COLORADO MIGRANT EDUCATION ' 

•The o.verall purpose of the Colorada Migrant E4uca- 
ti*on Program is to ensure that all migrant children in 
the state are provi^ied equal educational opportunities 
whereby their specific educational needs are identified 
and ^et with comprehensive programs of high quality. The 
National Gpals for Migrant Education were adopted by the 
State Migrant Directors in 1971, The following goals for^ 
migrant education are presented to provide a framework - 
for planning and. evaluating the Colorado Program. * . 

NATIONAL GOALS FOR MIGRANT EDUCATION 

I. Provide the^ opportunity for efach migrant child 
^ to improve communication skills necessary for 
varying situations. 

II. Provide the migrant c-hild with preschool and 
kindergarten experience geared to his psycholo- 
gical and physiological deve-lopment which 'will 
• prepare him to function successfully. 

III. Provide ^specially designed programs in the aca- 
demic disciplines (language arts,^ math, so.cial 
studies, science, and other academic ehd^eavors') 
that will increase the migrant child's capabil- 
ities. , • 

IV. Provide specially designed activities which will 
increase- the migrant child's social growth, 
- positive^ self -concept, and group interaction 
skills. . ' ^ 

» V, Provide programs that will improve the' academi^c 

skills, preVocational orientation, ^nd vocational 

* skills, as well^s trafnlivg for older migrant 

children . } 

•iG. 
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VK Implement program's utilizing every available, 

federal, state and local resource through coordin- ^ 
ate^ fundingf in order to improve mutual under- 
standing and appreciation of cultural differences 
amo;tig children, 

VI I • Develop in each program a component of interstate 
and intrastate communication for exchange of stu- 
dent records, methods, concepts, and materials to 
, ensure that sequence and continuity will be an in- 
herent part of the migrant child'*s total education 
program. \ ^ 

, VI LI Develop communications involving the. school, the 
.community and its agencies, and also the target 
group to insure coordination ^of all available re- 
sources for -the .benefit of the migrant children. • 

IX, Provide "for'the migrant child's physical and men- 
tal well being by including dental, medical', nutria 
- tional and psychological services, 

X, Provide a p'rogram of home^school coordination which 
establishes relat ionship'^s- between the project staffs 
and the clientele- served in order to improve the 

^ * effectiveness of migrant pr,pgrams -and the process 
of parental reinforcement of student effort. 

XI, Increase staff^ self -awareness of their biased - 

opinions and possible prejudices, and upgrade their 
skiils for teaching^migrant children by conducting 
inservice and pre-service workshops. , " 

In essence, the Migraiit Education Program seeks to 
identify and ,meet the specific educational needs \of mi- 
grant children through remedial instruction; health, nu- 
tritional, and psycholog.ical services; cultural develop- 
ment; and prevocational training and counseling. Special 
attention in instructional programs is given to development 
of the language arts, including reading, speaking, and 
writing in both English and Spanish. 
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• • . CHILPF(EN SERVED 

' ENROLLMERf • : . ' . " • 

The Colorado Migrant Education, Program served 4 ,-297' migrant^, 
stud-ents in the' 1973-74 pr9gram. The fall program had. an*' . 
enroilmenfof 1, 270 pupils, dropping to 911 in the spring and 
then increasing more than twofold to 2,116 pupils in the sum- 
mer program. Figure 1 is a graph of the number of migrant j 
students enrolled Hn the fall, spring, and summer programs. 
For' each period, the enrollment is broken down into the per- 
centage' of students classified as interstate, intrastate, and ' 
5-year jnigrants. Intei/land intra- state migrants make up 851 
of the fall and spring /enjrollments and increases to 92% of the 
total- summer enrollrafenr. The 5-year migrant, wliose parents 
or guardian have ^settled out of the migrant stream within the 
last five years?,j 'makes up 15% of the total' enrollment for the 
fall*^ and spring programs and only 8^ of the summer. Agricul- 
tural conditions in Colorado create ,the greatest demand for 
migratary workers durijig the periqd beginning June and ending in 
late October. This seasonal condition is reflected in the 
large student enrollment during the summer program with a 
significant . drop in the fall and a low occurring during the 
spring period. ^ . * ' ^ 

Beginnifig with this year's evaluation of the Colorado Migrant 
Education I^ogram, we have s^ubdivided the state into five unique 

'V. 13- ■ • 
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agricultural areas to permit a closer analysis 'of regional 7 
migrant educational programs. The five regions, Notthcentral , 
NoTtheaslk, Arkansas Valley San LUis Valley, ami Western Slope, 
are illustrated in Figure 2. Table 1 pres^ents the fall, 
spring, and summer migrant student enrollments by region as 
reported b)f~-iiie-4xrogram^ directors . The Northcentral region, 
which housed the largest single migrant progr^am,^erved almost 
one-half (471) of the total state enrollment.. The Arkansas 
Valley region, with the second largest program, provided pro- 
^ grams for over one-quarter (27%) of the total state enrollment. 
At the oth.er. extreme, the San Luis Val^ley region with four 
programs and the Western Slope region with two programs served 
.only S% and 4% of the total state enrollment, r^espectively . 

The percentages of enrolled students -that were interstate, I 
intrastate, and 5-year are included as part of Table 1. Certain 
regions experienced- wide variations of -inters tate , intrastate, 
and 5-year migrant children compared to the state average. In 
particular, the Northeast region reported that'45% to 46% of 
theij migrant students were 5-year during the fall and spring 
terms, which then dropped to a low of 1% for ^the summer program. 
Very few interstate students , approximately 18% of the to*tal, 
were ^enrolled ih the same Northeast region during the regular 
school program' but increased to 73% for the summer period . 
Other regions experienced significant variations in^their ea- 
rollments but not to tlje same extent'as the Noxtheast region.. ^ 
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STUDENT ENR0LL>1ENT BY REGIONS OF THE STATE . 
1973-74 MIGRANT EDUCATION PROGRAM * 




• 

* 


> 


REGION- 


FALL 


SPRING . 


SUMMER \^ 




TOTAL 


■ PERCENT 


NORTHCENTRAL 


616 


'494^ 


938 ' • 




2048 


47% 


Interstate 
Intrastate 
' 5-Year 


•791 
11% 
^ . 10%- 


79% 
14% 
7% 


86% . '• 

5% 

9% * 








NORTHEAST • 


79 


52 


'.5'88 




719-. 


- 17% 


" Interstate • 

Intrastate 
, 5-Year 


18% *• 
37? 
■ 45%. 


17% ■ 
37% 
46% . 


73% * 

26% 
1% - 








ARKANSAS VALLEY 

Interstate 
.Intrastate 
, 5 "Year 


496 
62% 

19^ . , 
19%" 


328 • • 

46% 

7 7 4. ' 

21% • 


329. 

62% 

0 0 <l. 

22-5 " ■ 
16% 




1153 


. 27% 


SAN LUJS VALLEY 


23 


23 : 


172. ^ 




218 


5% 


Interstate 
Intrastate 
5-Year 


70% . 

0% 
30% 


70% 
'.30% 


59% 

26.% • 
15% 


< 




A 

\ 

4% . 


WESTERN SLOPE 


56 


. 14- 


' 89 




159 


Interstate 
Intrastate 
5-Year 


. 84% • 
16% 
0% 


86% 
14% 
0% 


A A ^ 

22% 
12% 


- 






TOTAL 


1,270 


911 


2116 




4297 ■ 


100% 




TABLE 1 
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STUDENT ENROLLMENT BY PERCENT., BY REGION^ 








RECION 


FALL SPRING SUMMER 


TOTAL , PERCENT 




NORTHCENTRAL 


•-. 49i ■ 54% 


44% 


2048 


47%, 






NORTHEAST , 


6% 6% 


" 28% 


719 '* ■ 


17% 






ARKANSAS VALLEY 


39% . 35% 


16% 


1153 N 


27% 






SAN LUIS VALLEY 

« 


. 2% " 3% 


8% 


•218 / 


5% 






WESTERN . SLOPE 


4% 2% 


4% 


159 


4% 







TABLE 2^" 
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EMROLLMENT BY GrXdi: LEVEL 
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E5ctreme care must" be given to interpreting these types of 
variations as patterns of movement of the migrant students and. 
their families because of the large differences, in the absolCite 
numbers of students - involved between the regular and summer 
programs. • - 

Table 2 presents the relative migrant student enrollment for 
each region* as a percentage of the total enrollment in the fair, 
sprjjjpg, and summer program periods, respectively, The absolute 
count of migrant students enrolled in the program by region and 
grade level is" illustrated in the graph of Figure 3. Some in- 
teresting variations in student enrollment can be observed be- 
tween regions., grade levels, and program periods from these data 
and merit further discussion. ^ j . *. 

NORTHCENTRAL - Although the absolute enrollment was .greatest' 
/ fpr the summer program period, the* relative count in the 
Northcentral region compared to stale totals remained fairly 
cotistant over the fall, spring, and summer programs with a 
total average^ of M%. The relative enrollment for kinder- 
garten increased significantly during the summer program 
while the 7-12 grade enrollment was more or less constant 
over the three program periods* 

NORTHEAST -■ The migrant student enrollmenr in the Northeast 
region exhibiteii a radical change in absolute and relative 
population with a disproport ional low fall and spring count 
of 79 and 52 students,^ respectively. This low percentage^ 
'61, is;compared to a large summer enrollment of 588 students 
amounting ,to 28% of the total^^.summer cotint.' Hfe relative 
population of' 7-12 grade students remained disproport ionally 
low for the three program periods. 

ARKANSAS VALLEY/ - The migrant student enrollment in the 
Arkansas Valley region was highest for the fall program with 
496 students^, dropping to 328 and 329 for the, spring and 
summer programs.. These counts represent a large relative 
enrollment fpr the ^f all and spriiig programs amounting to 
391 and 361 of^ the total. The, low number of students, 16% 



in summer programs in the Arkansas Valley is a' condition / 
needing further study and discussioji. The average' relative , 
^enrollment for the Arkansas Valley over the three program* 
f periods amounted to 27% of the total. Across grade levels,' 
a significantly large enrollment of older students, grades 
.7-12, was observed in all three periods. / 

SAN LUIS VALLEY - As ^ the total student population in the San 
Luis Valley was relatively low, 218 students or only 51 of 
the state totals, one or two migrant families difference 
could, shift the relative populations considerably. ,Never- 
theless, the migrant student enrollment exhibited a low fall 
and spring population of 2% and 31 respectively, increasing 
to a healthy "81 o£ the total summer enrollment. 

* WESTERN SLOPE - Student enrollment for the Western Slope 
region was low with only 159 students out of a state' total 
of 4,297. The absolute enrollments for the fall, spring, 
and summer programs best illustrate any variability in 
"migrant student populations. The tdtal enjrollment ^for the 
region for the 'year amounted to only 41 of the state total. ^ 



Student enrollments during the fall and spring terms do not ade- 
quately reflect the number of jnigrant students attending sch^ool . 
Several local school^ districts would absorb relatively small 
numbers of migrant children into their regular school ..prbgram 
without being identified a^ a regular migrant educational program 

r, 

Thi3 practice, ^alorie , vastly Underestimates the total .numbers of 
migrant" childreTi attending school during the, regular teprni; 

It is important to know the number of migrant children residing^ 
in Colorado but not attending .school. I*t is also important to 
understand the children's particular individual and group needs. 

We ^know very little abo.ut these migra nt young peo p le a ritdHtaw 

many there are at any given time of the year. Nevertheless, 
we can venture to make at least rough estimates of the 
numbers invplv.ed. The two ^primary sources for this data are 
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. the family contact worker with each local migrant program and'. . 
the field .representatives, with the Colorado Migrant , Child Ideijti- 
fication and Recruitment* Pro j ect (CMCIRP)/ Each local program 
director estimated the numbers of migrant young people believed 
to be residing in their particular districts but jiot attending; 
their programs » These data are presented by region and age- 
group in Table 3. The credibility o£ the data ^depends a great 
deal on how systematic^ and thoroughly the local program director 
and family contact worker surveyed their districts and projected 
the numbers of children not enrolled. Several local p.rogram? 
reported surveying each place .of residence throiighout. their dis- 
trict^, whereby they felt their estimates were fairly. accurate. 
^ In another case, *a director of one of the larger local programs 
reported thWt their estimates were at most an educated guess, and 
probably high at that,. Still other local program directors gave 
no estimates for*'their districts for certain age groups and 
periods of the year. * 

Even with* this type of variability amd uncertain!?/ in the input 
data, the apparent large numbers of migrant children not enrolled 
in school suggest further study a'nd emphasis. Overall, program 

if 

directors estimated that there were 728 infants and preschool 
age children (1-4 yr) not enrolled in the .program or 50^ of 'the 
total Day Care enrollment. There were' 1,175 school age children 
(5-17 yr) across the state, or about one out of every rive 
migrant children, not enrolled in one of the migrant programs. 
As these figures pertain primarily to only those districts in the 

'. '21 
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y^ESTIMATE NUMBER OF MIGRANT CHILDRliN NO,T ENROLLED 
BY REGION AND AGE GROUP 



J) 



REGION 




FALL 


SPRING ' 


SUJ^ER 


^ TOTAL" 


NQRTHCENTRAL 
Not Enrolled 
'0-4 yr 
5-12 yr 
13-17 yr 
18-21 yr 


• 


'"'"^37 • \ 
89 ■ 
70 
85 


93 ' 
56 
41 
53 


100 
133 ^ 

99 
218 


- 

330 
278 ■■ 
210 
356 




Not Enrolled 


(K-12) 


159 ' - 


1D7 


232- 


488 


241 


Enrolled 


(K-12) 


.616 


494 


933 


/ 2048 




NORTHEAST 

Not Enrolled 

0-4 yr 

5-12 'yr 
13-17 yr 
18-21 yr 




10 
NR 
NR 
20 


10 
NR 
NR 
20 


65 
109 
115 
105 


85 
109 
115 
145 




- Not Enrolled 


(K-12) 


NR 


NR 


224 


224 




Enrolled 


(K-12) 


79 


52 


588 . 


719 




ARKANSAS VALLEY 
Not Enrolled 

0-4 yr 

5-12 yr 
13-17 yr 
18 -21 yr 




132' 
80 
29 

102 


114' 
75 
31 
99 


62 
79 
39 
101 


- — 

298 
254 
99 
302 


' — 


Not Enrolled 


CK-12) 


109 


106 " 


118 


333 


29%"- 


Enrolled 


(K-12) 


'^96 




32'9 


1153 ' 




SAN LUIS VALLEY 
Not Enrolled 
0-4 yr 
5-12 yr 
13.-17 yr 
° 18-21 yr ^. 


- 


NR 
NR 
NR 
MR 


Nk 

NR 
• NR 
NR- 


15 
58 
35 
30 


15 ' 
58 
35 
30 




Not Enrolled 


(K*12) 


NR 


NR 


93 


93 


43% ' 


Enrolled 




23 


23 


172 


218 




WESTERN . SLOPE 
Not Enrolled" 

0-4 yr- 

5-12 yr 
13-17 yr 
18-Zl yr 




NR 

8- 

15 


J^R 


NR 
19 
10 


NR 
19 
18 
15 



Not Enro|,led (K-12) 
EnroUed (K-12) 



8 

?6' 



14 



29 
89 



37. 23% 



TABLE 3 
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MIGRANT STUDENT ENROLLhJDJfT BY YEAR, PERIO), AI^D STUDENT TYPE 



• STUDENT TYI?E % 

ENROLLl-i:KT (Inter/Intra/5-:Year) 



YEAR 




■ SPRING . 


SUi-2-21R 


TOTAL 


REGULAR 


SUl'JffiR 


1970-71 


2659 


21^5 


3095 


7899 


(if3-38-1.9) 


(^3:22-15) 


>1^71 -72 ^ 


. 257^ 




2973* 


771^ 


(37-^-19) 


(65-27-08) 


1972-73 - 


1716 


~1>68 ; 


'2271 


5^55 


(60-23-17) 


(73-15-12) 


1 973-7^ ~ 


1270 


911 


2116 


^■297 


(67-18-15) ■ 


(76-16-08) 



XABLE 4 

f 



TOTAL MIGRANT STUDENT ENROLLMENT CHANGES PER YEAR 




state that operated a migrant program*, additional migrant 
children wore sought out in the remaining., districts as the 
state field representatives from CMCIRP surveyed 50 counties 
of the state and identified an additional 625 migrant chil- 
dren not initially enrolled in one of thfe organized programs/ 

Student enrollment in C^oJ^rado's Migrant Education Program has 
been declining oyer the last three years from a high of 7^899 
students in 1970-71 (See Figure 4) • The following year, 
1971-72, there were 185 fewer students representing only a 2% 
decline in enrollment. The next year, 1972-73, saw the first 
of the large decline with 2, 259 students and *a 29% decrease. 
Of the 2,259 student loss last year, four out of every five 
were intrastate in each' the fall, spring, and summer terms. 
In face of this large loss, the numbers of interstate actual- , 
ly increased by 80 in the fall and spring terms. During the 
summer of 1972-73, the numbers of" interstate and intrastate 
were down by 274 and 461 respectively where 5-year migrants 
were up by '35. Summarizing the enrollment changes from 1971- 
72 to 1972-73, *th'e bulk of the iDss was intrastate comprising 
over 50% of the total decline. There was speculation that 
the bad weather conditions ^and resulting poor crops were a 
major reason for the 1972-73 loss. Intrastate students made 
up a significant part of^-he^ large enrollments in 1970-71 to 
1971-72. The- following^year 's particular agricultural and 
economic conditions in Colorado probably prompfed many intra- 
state migrant families to seek other work, thus accounting 
for the large losses in 1972-73. In 1973-74, " ^- 
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the migrant program ag^in experienced a loss of 1,15'8 students 
or a 21% decline, The greatest losses came in -the— fall and 
spring en"rol;iments comprising more than 861 of tlie total ,de- 
cline for the year. But unlike the previous year, the losses 
were spread out over interstate, intrastate, and 5-year. 
Summer enrollment rn 1974 was comparable to that in 1973 ex,- * 
cept a small decline in 5-year students. This latter decline * 
was probably the result of better identification of the 5-year 
students and a tightening of the restrictions fpr providing 
programs for the •5-year migrants. The large decline in 1973-74 
fall and spring ^ enrollments'^rjesulted in part, from the low carry- 
over of 1973 summer migrant students. In addition, several 
local districts elected not to offer formal migrant programs 
during the regular school year because of reportedly small mi- 
grant student popuiations in their districts • 

^ This condition of declining enrollments is a iftajor concern to - 
program officials. They need, to know the enrollment tren^s^^and 
patterns and to fully understand the conditions causing them in 
order to better plan and administer current and future educa-^ 
tio.nal programs. State and local program staff have offered a 
number of possible explanations' for the radical decline in migrant 
student enrollments over the flast couple of years. * 




1. Wea^th^-i^^ondifTons and crop yields have created a decline 
in the need for agriculture workers. ^ 

2. /Crop changes and increased .mechanization have reduced 

jrtae demand for migrant workers • 
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3, Suspected increase in the use of illegal aliens from 
M.exico displace true migrants and student enrollments. 

* 

4. A tightening o£ federal and state policies for serv- 
ing the ^5-year migrants have** forced program' directors 
to exclude more 5-year migrant students from their 

^ programs. . - >. • . 

5, A shift in the average age of migr^nt^workers toward 
more single workers and young families reduce the ab- 
solute number of school-age children. 

6. Better identification of migrant students ha's resulted 
in reclassifying many students as 5-year or seasonal, 
which reduces the total number of migrant students that 
can be served. ^ • • ' 

7. " A greater number of migrant worlfers , particularly in- 

trastate, are finding other employment- in Colorado and, 
removing themselve's from' the migrant stream. 

8, In a number of individual programs, up to seventy or 
eighty percent of the same migrant workers and families 
were observed to return from*' previous years to work the^ 
fields. With this condition, we should oxp ec t average 

>ages of migrant students to increase from* one year to 
the next. As older migrant children are less likely tp 
attend school , the increasing loss of older students is 
not made up -by new younger students entering the program 



In an attempt to describe and better understand the complex en-^ 
rollment patterns and trends of migrant students in Colorado, we 
have constructed a test model for describing the observed migrant 
enrollment pattern across the state and analyzed enrollment - 
trends over a multi-year period. Ultimately, a final model^ can 
be used to analyze' and describe some of the complex migrant stu- 
dent enrollment trends and characteristics and then to predict' ' 
enrollment patterns and changes. For this evaluation report, we 
have analyzed the three y.ear period from 1971-72 to the present 
1973-74. This analysis looks at the changing enrollments for 
the kindergarten, el4em.entary , and secondary age group students.' 




Enrollmejpt-age relationships are discussed in terms of the re- 
lationships o£ changing age patterns and the availability or ' 

V 

"holding power*' o£ migrant programs for different age-group 
students. 



Changes in migrant student enrollments for the three year period 
are^presented in terms of actual changes in student numbers and 
percentage , changes calculated from the migrant student enroll- 
ment model. (See T&ble 5) Enrollment changes by age-group are 
presented according to the fall, spring, and "summer program 
period* The absolute changes in interstate, intrastate, and 5- 
year migrant students are compiled ibrV the regular and "summer 
programs for the" thrfee-year period. The following definitions * • 
explain the variables used in the model a^id presented in Table 5. 
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SPECIFIC ENROLLMENT CHANGES BY YEAR ' 



FALL . SPRING SUMMER • TOTAL 



•70/71 - 71/72 
NET 


- 85 - 31 ■ 


+22 + 11 ■ 


-122 - 4% 


-185 - 21 


d(l-6)^- 
d(7-12r 

D(K) 
' D(E) 


+ 91 
-190 

• 

-24%- 
+ 4% 
-21% 


+ 208 
-244 ■ 

'141 
+ 141 
-281 


-242 
- 75 

' -23% 
-10% 
+ 33% 


• 


» 

INTERSTATE 
INTRASTATE 
5 -YEAR 


REGULAR 

. -312 --6% 
+260 ' +61 
* - 12 01 


SUMMER 

- 18 ~+ 2% 
+122 + 5% 
-226 - 1% 




71/72 - 72/73 
NET 


-858 -33»i 


-699 -321 


-702 -24% 


-2259 -29% 


d(l-6) 
dC7-12) 

D(K) • 

D(E) 

D(S) 


-'633 
-292 

-151 
-291 
^401 


-638 ► 
:224 

-151 , 

-33% 

-141 


-632 
-210 

- 7% 
-27% ; 
^ -35% 




'interstate 

5-YEAR; 


REGULAR 

+156 ' +231 
-1354 -211 
-360 - 21 


SUMMER 

-274 + 81 
-462 -12% 
+ ^5 +4% 




72/73 - 73/74 
NET. 


-446 -261 


-557 -38% 


-155 - 7%'. . 


-1158 -21 


.d,(l-6) 
d(7-12) 

. D(K) 
" .D(E) 
D(S) 


> -408 
-100^- 

-171 
-291 
• -181 


-441 
-185 

-301 
-40% 
.-401 


'-203 

- 2% 
-11% • 

- 9% 




INTERSTATE ^ 
-♦INTRASTATE 
5-Y5AR 


RfeBLAR 

/-449 +71 
• .-339 c-51 
-214 -21 


SUMMER 

. - 50 + 3% 
--2 +1% 
-104^ - 4% 


c 











TABIh^E s 



N£T The net change in student enrollment count by actual 
numbers and percentages. 



d(l-6) The actual gain or loss of migrant ' students for 
the elementary age group^ (grade 1-6) from pn^ 
year to the next. 

d(7-12) The gain or loss of migrant students for the 
secondary age -group obtained from the initial 
year's count nnjius the calculated rate of loss 
from one year the next. 

D(K) Actual percentage change in kindergarten enroll- 
ment from one year to the next. 

D(E) Actual percentage change in elementary enroll- 
ment (grade 1-6) . 

D(S) Actual percentage change in secondary enroll- 
ment (grade 7-12) . 

INTERSTATE 

Actual change in the numbers* and perceiftages* 
of intersjt^ate children- for -the regular and^sum- 
^ ^ "^mer progVariT from one year to the next,. 

INTRASTATE - ' * - 

Actlial change in the numbers and percentages of 
intrastate children. 

5-YEAR \ Actual change in the number^ and percentages of 
5-year children. 



*Changes in the numbers of students represented the 
absolute changes in the number of students from one 

. year to the next where per,centage5 represent .the rela 
tive changes ^'in percentages of interstate, intra- 
state, and 5-year' (i.^e. 43% i'nters.tate students in 
1971 changing to 37% interstate in 1972 is represent- 
ed by a -61- change). ? With this definition, absolute 
changes may be q-iiite different than percentage 

. changes depending on the change, in' total enrollment 
between the two years in question. 



71 - 71/72 

* ' •' - . 

The net loss between 70/71 and 11/12 program years 

.amounted to only 185 students, or -21 change in en- 
rollment. For the regular program, kindergarten en- 

^--rollment increased while elementary and secondary 
lost students. On the other hand, the number o£ 
kindergarten and elementary students decreased from 
one year to the next for the summer programs, while 
the number of secondary students increased substan- 
tially (+33%). For the same two year period, the 
number of interstate and 5-year students decreased, 
while the number of ititrastat-e students actually 
increased. ~ ^ . . 

72* - 72/73 

The net loss of students between 71/72 and 72/73 , 
amounted to -^259 students or-291. The greatest per- 
centage loss of students occurred in the secondary age 
group for the fall program* while the greatest loss for* 
the spring term was experienced in the elementary age 
group. , The summer program e^xhibited sub^ 
es in the elementary and secondary age group with a 
much smaller los>s in the kindergarten. The changes in 
the tyjjes of students enrolled is particularly inter- 
esting. For' the regular program, the number of inter- 
state students actually increased by 156 in face of the 
net loss of -1557 students. Intrastate and 5-year 
students decreased by -1354 and -360 studen^ts^, respect 
tively.. For the summer program, almost' the reverse was 
.true, interstate students decreased -274, intrastate 
decre^'ased -462, and 5-year student count actually in-^ 
creased +35 from one year to the next. 

73 - 73/74 

Again, the Migrant Education Program suffered a net 
loss of students of -1,158 or-.21l. The greatest loss 
of students was from the elementary age group for all 
three program periods. The summer program experienced 
the smallest '^loss amounting to only a -7% change o^ 
-155 students. The rate or percentage loss in stu- 
dents between the two summers was largest for the 
elementary grades while the secondary age group lost 
very few students. The number of interstate students 
decreased almost proportionally for the .regular pro- 
gram but remained fairly constant for the summer 
sessions. 5-year migrairts decreased proportionally 
for both the regular and summer programs. 
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Although the migrant student enrollment model and analyses were 
ne\V and must be further refined, tested, and validated, some 
interesting observations of student enrollment trfends can l^e 
presented for discussion/ Over the four year period from 
igyO-yi thru 1973-74, the proportion of interstate students 
steadily increased from 431 to' 671 for the regular programs and 
from 63% to 761 ciui^ing the 'summer programs. The regular program 
for 1.971-72, howeveY , experienced a disproportional- decrease in . 
interstate enrollment to a low. of 37%, The proportion of intra - 
state students .steadily decreased c5ver the same period from 381 
to 181 for the regular pi'ograms and from 221, to 16% f'or the sum-, 
mer programs, . Again,^ the 1971- 72 program year 'exhibited 'a dis- 
proportional increase in enrollment of 44% for the regular pro- 
gram and a 27% during tJK^^mmer. - The proportion of 5-year 
students decreased somewhat from 19% to 15% for the regular pro- 
gram and from 15% to 8% for the summer. Beginning with the 
program year 1970-71,- student enrollment decreased rapidly for 
the intermediate and secondary age groups during 1971-72 and 
1972-73,' Primary students, pai'ticularly grade 1, actually 
'increased when the total enrollment decreased. In the 1973-74 
program,, however, student enrollment had decreased significantly 
for the 3rd, 4th, and 5th grades \vhile primary and secondary 
decreased only slightly, A greater proportion of secondary^ 
students was obser.ved attending the migrant program. 

ATTENDANCE \- * , 

The 1973-74 Colorado Migrant Educat'ibn Program provided continuous 
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90-day programs in each o£ the fall and spring terms in each 
local area. This program offering is up by an average of two 
days in the fall and four days iji the spring over the 1972-73 • 
program year. The average length of all summer programs was 
40.9 days, up. an average of one day over 1972-73. The majority 
of summer programs ran for approximately 40 days with three 
local programs over 50 days and threfe programs less than 30 days 

Migrant student attendance data was collected by local staff and 
reported as aggregate days attendance for each program period. 
The average number of days attended per student was 50.9 days 
for the fall term and 57.1 days for the spring, a decrease of 
approximately 14? from the 63.0 days per semester reported in 
1972-73. The number of days attendance per student for the 
-1973-74 summer program averaged to ' 24-. 4rdays , a sli^^ht decrease 
from the 25.1 days reported the previous year. 

Large significant variations in the average student attendance 
'was observed ^between many local programs and regions of the 
state. Table* 6 presents student attendance data by regions for- 
the 1973-74 fall, spring, and summer programs. From data re- 
ported by local directors on the number of days in attendance 
for each student,- the precentage of students attending a program 
less than 25%, from 25 to 50%, from 50 to 75%,^ and more than 75% 
were calculated for each term and region. 

m 

\ 

During the 1973-74 fall term, attendance was excep^t ionally high 
in the Northeast and San^Luis Valley regions wij^h average 



STUDENT ATTENDANCE DATA 



REGION 


FALL SPRING SUMMER 


.NORTHCENTRAL 
Ave. No. Days 

A 1" 1" rl n p 

251 
25-501 
50-751 
75-1001' 


51.2 days . .^^ 55.5 days 24.5 days 

.19% students 12% students 20% students 
31 24 . 18 
2^ '28 . 13 , • 
24 • '35 . 50 ' 


^ 

NORTHEAST 

Ave. No. Days 
Attendance 

251 

■ "■ 25-501 
50-75,1- 
75-1001 


■ — ^4^, 1^ 

• 

76.5 days ' 86.0 days 23.2 days 

24% students 17% students 23% students > 
47 9 25 
14 4 29 
14 ^ 83 , . 33 


ARKANSAS VALtEY 

Ave. No. Days 
Attendance 

251 
25-501 
50-751 
75-1001 


46.8 days 52.4 days" 23.6 days 

20% students 17% students 23% students 

28 31 30 
23 27 , 24 

29 ' ^ 25 22 


SAN' LUIS VALLEY 

Ave . No . Da^s 
Attendance 

251 

■ 25-501 
50-751 
. 75-1001 


73.7 days 73.7 days 25.3 days 

0% students 0% students 

0 - 0 , 
26 26 " 
74" • 74 


WESTERN SLOPE 

Ave . No . Days 
Attendance 

251 • 
25-50% 
50-75% 
75-100%. 


♦ . 

.-42.1 days 66.1 days 16.1 days 

30% students ' 14% students 
■ 30 .. 7 . 

15 — 14 . \ - 
25 64 


STATE TOTALS 
Ave. No. Days • 


f 

50.9 days 57.1 days ^ 24.4 days 
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attendance per student of 76.5 and 73.7 days, respectively.' 

Students in the Western Slope region attended only 42.1 days 

on the average with 60^ of the total number attending less th^ff^ 

half the fall term. During the spring, with- fewer students, 

attendance- in the Northeast and San Luis Valley was again high 

amounting to a near perfect average attendance of .86.0 days 

and 73.7 days, respectively. Low at tendance" was reported for 

the Arkansas Valley with a mo.dest average of 52.4 days. Aver- 

age daily attendance per student increased in the ^spring term 

for all regions iexcept 'the San Luis Valley where it was the 

same, for the faUl ^nd spring terms. Comparing average atten- 

dance between regions for the summer term -may be somewhat 

misleading because different locations conducted different 

length programs. As a majority of local .3ummer^ programs were ^ . 

approximately 40 days duration, we normalized the reported _ 

average attendance per student to a standard 40-day length for j 

! 

all summer programs. Students in the San Luis^Valley recorded i 
a record high of 2*^5.3 days where the Western Slope programs 
averaged only 16.1 days (normalized) per student.* 

With migrant student classification information available for 
each region, we performed a simple functional analysis of stu- 
dent attendance and type* of student data. We observed no definite, 
relationships between student attendance and the type of student,* 
although the ques-tion merits further study. All attendcince data 
reported by the project directors wore not collected under contr^olled 
conditions and. not validated. The program evaluator interviewed 

■ 3'9 - :■ 



• several project directors' On-site and reviewed some attendance 
data. For the. limited number of programs Visited, individual 
student- absenteeism did not appear to follow any definite pat- 
tern. Larger group, attendance data, both local and regional, 
show definite differences as- well as similar characteristics. 
A greater percentage of migrant students attended the spring \ 
program for a longer *time than during the fall period. Attend- 
ance patterns were strongly influenced by a large exodus of 
migrant students after the first or secon^ month of the fall 
term when the first freeze occurred and ^agricultural wo rkv dropped 
radically. In a similar but opposite movement, a number of 
migrant students were observed entering the program when agri- 
cultural work began^ to pick up in the early spring ^but well 
after the spring term had begun. 

Attendance patterns of migrant students are extremely complex 
and depend on the characteristics of each individual child, the 
l^ingth of time he is in any given area, the availability of a 
l<?cal program, and the quality or "attractiveness" of the parti- 
cular local program and services. Before we can better under- 
r stand student attendance patterns on a large scale, we must 
^better understand the factors that influence student attendance 
and their interrelationships. To complicate the issue, we must ' 
continually ask the question whether to provide quality programs 
first and attract the migrant students or to identify the students 
first and then provide the programs. This distijiction between 
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perspectives of the migrant program is subtlfe and not always 
lear cut but it is real in matters of degree and'jJresents a 
major challenge to program planning and organization. 

STUDENT CHARACTERISTICS', NEEDS AND ACHIEVEMENT 
In/regard to the Migrant Program in Colorado/ there has been 
very little inf ormatioi^available on the migrant student's 
characteristics, hi§ particular needs, aptitudes, and how or 
what he achieved, as a result of the educational program. Local 
program directors, t,radi tionally , have reported student data 
based teacher observations, anecdotal reports, check-lists, and 
even ''educated guesses" without design or control for objectivity^ 
and validity . There have been isolated casesL where local^ programs 
have used a norm- or criterion- referenced testing program for 
placement and measurihg student gains but they yare few and often 
faced with extra problem's because of the^Jji^^ipTopr lateness of 
standard tests for evaluating migrant students. .^Only in some of ^ 
the support programs, particularly health and dental care, have 
results been quantifiable for evaluating the program's impact' 
on migrant students. 

Lacking adequate data from all Colorado Migrant Education ^Programs , 
we have brought together a wide-range of local, state, an(^|^ation- 
al findings and observations to construct a r^ugh picture of some 



of. the more, important characteristics and needs of the migrant 

4 

Student in general. 
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1. Migrant students are below their peers in academic 
iv achiev-ement level* - ^ 

'2.\ Migrant students fall most markedly behind in both 
achievement level arid grade level in the third and 
fourth grades. 

4 

3. Most migrant students drop out of school before ^he 
ninth grade. 

4. Most migrant students enrolled in migrant education 
programs" are in the preschool ,ai^ elementary grades. 

5. Over two-thirds of all migrant students in Colorado 
wer^ reported as having Spanish or Indian as th^ir 

' primary language and approximately one out of ten 
students »speak little or no Eng,^ish, 

6. ^ Most migrant students and parents have positive at- 

titudes toward education and the migrant education 
program in*general. ^ - 

7. In isolated examples where, data is available, some 
^migrant students have exhibited equal or greater 
"t^ian normal gain? in reading and math. 

8. Most migrant students need to build a greai^r self- 
image and identity with their culture and the broader 
society. 

9. Migrant students need a continuing and comprehensive 
' health and dental care program. 

10. All migrant students are due the full rights afforded 
t.o other children and equal opportunities for a qual- 
ity education. f 

Again this year, most local programs were without any organize 
and systematic placement, proc^ures but depended-on^ teacher 
observations, ages, oral and wrrfrt^n tests , parent reports and 
standardized achievement tests. Fourteen summer programs re- 
pprted using PIRAMID criterion-referenced testing for feading 
and math although there is some question about its general ^use 
for placement purposes. A majority of the local programs were 
using PIRAMID for the first time in 1973-74, and their efforts 
were somewhat limited to learning about the instruments and 
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procedures where full implementation and use o£ PIRAMID is 
expected after some experience. The few local program's in 
their second year of using PIRAMID were more effectively test- 
ing and identifying their student *s particular needs in reading 
and math and prescribing learning e-xperiences based on the de- 
ficits identified through the testing. The increasing study 
and lise Of BIRAMID is indicative of a new emphasis and effort 
' on the part of many program staff to improve their programs 

for migrant students through better evaluation, placement^ . and 
^ prescription methods'. In a survey to evaluate PIRAMID ' as \ 
" teaching 'aid, teachers from six summer programs returned*^ 
questionnaires;. Overall 22 teachers found PIRAhHD was excel- 
lent or good as a general teaching aid, while another 14 re- 
ported average or poor. A large majority reported that the 
testing time was too long while the same large number reported 
that the test materials were well done or ade.quate# Thirty- 
four out of a total thirty- six teachers reported that the ,in- 
formation gained from the PIRAMID was valuable or fairly 
valuable while the remaining two teachers reported that tlit 
information gained from PIRAMID was not that important. 
Twenty-two teachers ^out of thirty-one said that PIRAMID was 
better than the former testing program. The biggest and most 
frequently mentioned problem in implementing PIRAMID was the 
^amount of time and paper work required. Student achievement, 
what and how migrant students learned as a result of the 
migrant education program, is not well known^ except maybe at 
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the individ-aal classroom level. A general description andi 

discussion o^ student achievements and behaviors are iQTe-J - 

^ ^ \ 

sented in a later chapter. \ 

fl 

I 

PROGRAM ORGANIZATION AND DESCRIPTION ^ 

\. " . • 

^ The Colorado Migrant Education Program is responsible for 
identifying and meeting the specific educational and related 
nee^s of all migrant children in the State. Colorado is 
primarily a receiving state with over 70*^ percent of its mi- 
grant youth population being inters tate* The largest numbers 
and concentration of migrants occur t^oughout the summer and 
early fall during peak agricultural activities. Another small- 
er influx of migrant students occurs in the late spring with 
the start of the agricultural, season. 

In providing comprehensive services to meet the unique needs 
of migrant students, Colorado has organized and operated its 
migrant educational program around the following basic program 
aspects: 

nducting a year-round, state-wide migrarit student 
entification and recruitment effort, * 

Providing a full, intensive and comprehensive edu- 
^cational progr&m for all migrant students, during 
the summer months, 

3. Helping tfee local e^dilcartlonal agencies plan and^"^^ 
operate their4>a?e5rams with respect 'to migrant stu- 
lent'S and^^^sUpplement local programs to better, serve 

(He needs of 'the migrants, 

4. Coordinating and cooperating with other state and 
local agencies iri.providing the needed educational - 

^ and related services. 
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The Northcentral region o£ the State contained the largest 
number of migrant students with a 1973-74 enrollment o£ 616 
Fall, 494 Spring, and 938 .Summer students. 183 migrant children, 
ages 1-4, attended summer Day-Care programs in* the region. The 
regional field representatives with the Identification and 
Recruitment Project visited 98 schools and 257 farms, ranches 
and food processing plants, and identified 147 migrant children. 
Local"T5Toject directors and family contact persons estimate 
there are another 488 children (of which about 45% are in 
the 12-17 age group) not enrolled in any of the programs. 

The l^orthcentral region covers a fourteen county area* of the ^ 
State, although the migrant programs were' confined to the four 
counties - Larimer, Boulder, Adams and Weld. Six formal 
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migrant education programs were operated at ^eleven different 
centers in the region. 

Three local school districts and' one board of . cooperative 
services conducted formal educational programs during each of 
the fa'll, spring, and summer terms. ^-The Boulder Re-1 School 

ir 

District offered a formal summer program and absorbed a few 
migrant students remaining after the summer into their regular 
school program. The Weld Cdunty Re-4 School District conducted 
la fall and spring program to supplement their own local program 
biit did not conduct a summer program* The migrant children 
residing in the Weld County Re-?1 District during the summer 
season were' bused to the nearest summer migrant program in 
Greeley or Fort Collins in order to concentrate the programs and 
prqyide more comprehensive and Intensive services*. Six Day-Care 
centers were operated by the Colorado Migrant Council during 
the summer with Brighton, Greeley, and Ault funded by Title I, 
Migrant and Fort Collins, Fort Xupton, and Longmont centers 
funded under Colorado Migrant Council. A comprehensive health- 
dental screening, . care, and education program was conducted 
during the summer at seven centers, each staffed with a full- 
time nurse. 
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KORTHEAST REGION 
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Enrollment in the Northeast Region was relatively heavy in the- 



summer program with 588 migrant students. Only a small fraction 
(approximately 10%) o£ the summer population was enrolled in 
the regular school program, with 79 Fall and 52 Spring students. 
Four^ Day-Care programs were offered in the region. The regional* 
field representatives of the * Identification and Recruitment 
Project visited 51 schools and 189 farms, ranches and food pro- 
cessing plants, and identified 30 migrant children in districts 
not being served through the Colorado Migrant Education Programs. 
Local project directors and family contact persons estimate there 
wer^i another 58 pre-sciiool age * and 224 school-age chil,4ren not 
enrolled in any of the ^|)r6grams . . ^ ... 



The I^ortheast region 'covers a thirteen-county area o£ the state 
in wh:ich migrant programs were concentrated primarily in six 
counties'- Morgan, Logan, Sedgwick, Phillips, Yuma, and Kit Car- 
frson. The migrant program at Burlington in Kit Carson County is 
near the border o^, Kansas where increased movement o£ the migrant 
population is continually taking place across the^ border. Five 
formal migrant' education programs wer,e operated by two school 
districts and three, boards o£ cooperative services in ten differ- 
fent centers across the region. .Only on^ local agency, the East- 
central BO(?S^ conducted a fall and spring program for^.migrant 
students. Directors of the four local agencies not conducting 
migrant programs during the regular year explain that only 5- 
year migrant chi-ldren cotild be identified as jesiding in their 
districts during the regular term and sufficient numbers of inter- 
and intra-state children could not be recruited to merit a formal " 
program.^ Instead the inter- and intra-state migrant children *were 
absorbed into each schools dis-trict^^s regular educational prdgram. 

All five local agencies in ^the r^gioil conducted formal migrant 
education programs during the summer months. Tbe length of each 
summer program ranged from 28 to 40 days with al*l programs be- 
ginning middle or late June. Average attendance for each migrant, 
s-tudent was 22.4 days foi: the region. Four Day-Care Programs 
were' operated by the Colorado Migrant Council for pre^school 
.migrant children at the Fort Morgan, Sterling, Holyoke, and Bur- 
lington centers. Only the Fort Morgan program was funded. by 
Title I, Migrant Education; '* 



ARKANSAS VALLEY REGION 



PROGRAM 



CENTER- 



FALL SPRING SUMMER SUMMER 
PROGRAM PROGRAM PROGRAM 'DAY CARE HEALTH 



PROWERS R- 

PROWERS R- 

PUEBLO 70 
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Lainar 
JViley 
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▲ 
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A 
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Migrant student enrollment in the Arkansas ^Va-lley Region "was 

relatively heavy in the fall and spring terms with 496 and 328 

students, respectively. Summer enrollment in the Valley \*as 

329 migrant students, not the large increase experienced by 

other regions o£ the State. Total enrollment in the Region 

was 1,153 students, or 271 o£ the total ^nd second highest for 

t 

the State. Two Day-Care Programs were conducted at Rocky Ford 
and Lamar, t^he one at Rocky Ford bein^ funded under Title I., 

. 4fl • . ' ■ . 
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Migrant Education with 110 pre-St:hool children, and the ather 
at Lamar funded under Colorado Migrant Council with 43 children.' 

The regional field representatives with the Identification and 
Recruitment^^Prbj ect visited 74 schools and 145 farnvs, ranches, 
and food processing plants where they identified 41 migrant 
children residing in districts where there was no migrant edu- 
cation programs. Local program directors and family ^ contact \ 
persons estimate there were another 308 pre-school and 333 
schoolrage migrant children not enrolled in any of the programs. 



e Arkansas Valley Region covers an eleven coiimty area of the 
State where migrant education programs were concentrated in" the ^ 
six counties - Pueblo, Crowley, Otero, Bent, Prowers, and Baca. 
Five programs were-' operated by three local school districts and 
two^ bo-ards of .cooperative services in fourteen different centers 
across the region. Four agencies conducted migrant programs with 

their regular, educational programs in the fall and spring term. 

'a 

The large fall enrollment of 496 students made up 39 percent of 
total yearly enrollment 'for the region 'while the 328 spring en- 
rollment made up another 36 percent of the total. 

Three local agencies conducted a summer migrant program - 
Prowers R-1, Pueblo 70, and the Arkansas Valley BOCS. The mi- 
grant children,, residi^ng in areas covered by the"^ Prowers R-3 
and Southeast BOCS districts, were bused to one of the nearest 
summer programs in order to concentrate the programs and better 
provide comp:^.ehensive and diverse services. The length of sum- 
mer programs ranges from 40 to 50 days, each- beginning, in Juri^. " 
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Migrant student enrollment in the San Luis Valley Region was 
small with 23 Fall and 23 Spring students at one center. The 
summer program experienced a l^rge increase to 172 students for 
the region. Full year enrollment was 218 migrant stude'nts, or 
5 peYeent of the state totals. Three Day-Care Programs were 
conducted serving a total o£ 46 pre-school children. The 
regional field representatives from the Identification and 
Recruitment Project visited 58 schools and 59 farms, ranches and 

food processing plants in w'hich they identified 77 additional 

<■ 

migrant children residing in areas with no migrant programs. 

The local program directors and family contact persons estimate 

there were another 15 pre-school and 93 school-age migrant 

children*not enrolled- in any of the programs. 

* 

The San Luis Valley Region is located in the Southcentral 

gart of the State covering a. six county area. Migrant programs 

are concentrated primarily in the four counties - Alamosa, 



Conejos, Costilla, and Saguache, Four local school districts 
♦ 

conducted migrant programs in the region at four different 
centers* 

Only one local school district, Conejos Re 10, conducted a ^ 

migrant program to supplement their regular educational program 

during the fall and spring terms* According to the local program 

director, there were not sufficient inter- or intrastate 

migrant children to merit a summer program in Conejos Re 10 

school district. Summer ed'uca;tion programs were conducjted in 

the remaining three districts Igcated at'Alamosa, Blanta, and 

* 

Center. Length of the summer programs ranged from 40 to 50 
days, each beginning in mid or late June and extending into 
August'. Day-Care Programs were operated by the Colorado 
Migrant Council at the three summer program centers, serving 
pre-school-age children. The Alamosa Day-Care Center was ^ 
funded under Title I, Migrant Education while the Blanca and 
Center programs ^ere funde^i through the Colorado Migrant Council* 
A comprehensive health and dental screening, care, and education 
program was operated by the Department . of Health during tlie 
summer session at 'all three centers, each of which was staffed 
by a full-time nurse* - , 

• V 
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WESTERN SLOPE REGION 
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Migrant student enrollment in the Western Slope Regio_ji was 
small with 56 Fall and 0nJ^14 Spring students at one program 
during the regular school year. Summer enrollment at two centers 
amounted to 89 students. Total enrollment for the year was 159 
students, or 4 percent of the state totals. The regional field 

representatives 'from the Identification and Recruitment Project 

<* ^ , ^ ^ 

visited 87 schools^ and 149 farms, ranches, and food processing 

plants in which they identified 234 migrant children residing 

primarily in a three county area of ^the region - Mesa, Delta, 

and Montrose counties. The local program directors and family 

St 

.contact persons estimate there wer^ another 37 s6hool-age 
iftigrarft children nbt enrolled in any of the programs.. 

The Western Slope Region covers a la^ge part of the State and 
includes twenty-one counties. Migrant programs are concentrated 
'Primarily in only three of the counties - Mesa, Delta, and 
^^ontrose^. Two local school districts conduct migrant education 

m 

programs at two centers in "the region. Delta school^ district 

« 

conducted both a regular and summer program while Mesa schopl , 
•district operated only a summer^ program. The length of 'summer 
programs were 40 an^ 42 days. Two Day^-Care Programs were 
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conducted at Delta and ^ruita, both funded under Colorado 
Migrant Council, A comprehensive health and dental screenin 
care, and education program was operated by ^e Department o 
Health during the summer session at both centers, each of 
which was staffed by a full-time nurse. 
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FALL-SPRING PROGRAM- DESCRIPTION ' 

Local educational agencies conducted migrant programs during 
the fall and spring terms for the primary purpose of supple -^^ 
menting their own educational programs to better meet the special 
needs of migrant children enrolled in their school?. Nine 
local 'school districts and three boards of cooperative services 
operated regular-term migrant programs serving a total 1270 Fall 
and 911 Spring migrant students across the State.- 



Providing migrant students with specialized and expanded 
opportunities to improve their communication skills was a major 
emphasis^of the programs. Bilingual and bicultural approaches 
were stregsed in 'most programs.^ In the communication skills - 
bilingual area, local^ program directors reported special programs 
that were offered and' approxii^ate numbers of migrant students, ' 
t^ing part. In the table bel-ow, we in^Hrs^te the number of 



ocal programs offering a^particular subje^ct >sQmpared to th^ 
total number of regular term programs in operation in jeach' 
region. ' 

^ • ■ 

SUBJECT EMPHASIS FOR THE REGULAR SCHOOL SUPPLEMENTARY PROGRAM 
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In this illustration, we can see the greatest emphasis is in' 
rea:ding, at least in terras d£ the number o£ local programs offering 
an organized reading program. All twelve programs conducted some 
type of reading program during the regular school year while only 
seven out of twelve offered English as a Second Language. Each of 
nine local programs across the, State conducted an organized 
bilingual program serving approximately 282 and 249 bilingual 
students during the Fall and Spring terms, respectively. The 
numbers of bilingual students formally enrolled in one of the 
organized bilingual programs represents 52 and 60 percent of 
the estimated total numbers of bilijigual students (students 
whose primary language is not English). The regular term 
bilingual programs were designed primarily for enrichment and 
improving comprehension sJcills. Sixty- two Fall and thirty-four 
Spring ^migrant students' were instructed from a non-English 
speaking focus. 

Another^ focus of the migrant program for the regular school year 
was the major academic subjects- - English Language Arts, reading, 
mathematics, natural science, and social studies. From reports^ 
* 'of the. local migrant program directors, 'the following table 
, illustrates the numbers of local programs offering supplementary 

* 

instruction and/or services in each of the five academic areas 
compared to the total number of migrant programs operating during 
' the regular school years. 
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, SUBJECT EMPHASIS FOR THE REGULAR SCHOOL SUPPLEMENTARY PROGRAM 
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In the. academic areas, English .language arts^, reading, and math 
were programs most frequently supplemented during the reguiar 
school year. Special reading instruction, as discussed earlier, 
was offered in all twelve regular term migrant programs. A 
supplemeTitary. program in math was of fered^ in only nine put of a 
total twelve local pro-ams during the same period. Special 
program offerings in natural science and social studies were 
repo^4i^d by about half of the local migrant programs. Academic 
areas v/ere reported most frequently in the Arkansas Valley, 
San Luis Valley, and Western Slope Regions for the regular school 
year term. This type of simple tabulation of supplementary 
program offerings must be viewed as tentative aijd only indicative 
of program emphasis' or possiible omissions. Different definitions, 
criteria, and .reporting techniques of local program directors 
vary considerably so that any comparisons must be made with 
caution. Nevertheless^ certain program emphases and omissidns 
may indicate needed program improvements. Iji mathematics, for 



example, not all local agencies provided an organized 
supplementary math program for the migrant students dliring the 
regular year. In math aptitude and skills, however, several 
local testing ^rogr^s showed migrant students scored 3t 
relative, low achievemlnt^^lTevel^ One program found that 81 
percent of their migrant students scored lower on. math than 
reading on the PIRAMID testing. Now the apparent lack of 
emphasis on math in certain programs across the State may indicate 
local shortcomings of these programs to meet the special needs 
of all migrant students and may be one area tc look for 
improvement - ^ ' , 

Supplementary programs in the career - vocational area were 
offered migrant students in only a few local programs during 
the regular School yea^. Less than half of the migrant programs 
offered sup^plementary activities in home economics, shop, voca- 
■tional and career education, work-study programs and counseling 
activities. A few isolated programs across the State reported 
supplementary activities in physical education, swimming, 
recreation, and outdoor education during the regular term. Only 
three local programs reported offering special education and , 
five offered special psychological service^ in addition to 
whatever the local school affered as 'part of their regular . 
program. 

Because the migrant program for the regular school year was 
intended primarily to strpplement . the locaJL school district's 
educational program, we cannot assess hd^ comprehensive or 
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appropriate the combined regular and migrant programs were 
for migrant students until we know more about the LEA. In 
some areas there were probably large gaps in the educational , 
program between^hat was needed and what actually was provided. 
Overall, we sti^ongly suspect there were large differences be- 
tween local programs across the State in the intent and pro- 
gram offerings actually provided the migrant student population. 
With very little objective data available on either the regular 
or supplementary migrant programs ,- the question still remains 
of how comprehensive and appropriate was each local educational 
program in meeting the needs 0ythe migrant students. 

Integration of the Fall and Spring Migi^nt Program with the 
LEA^s regular educational program is v^y important but diffi- 
cult to assess. The local program must identify the migrant 
child, diagnose his particular needs, and provide a comprehen- 
sive 'and appropriate educational program, all within an equaL ' 
and integrated environment. Special services and program offer- 

■s 

ings* designed to meet the unique needs of the migrant student ' 
appear to differ in both scope and depth from one local program 
to ano-ther* For the first time, at least two local program^, 
Costilla Re-10 and *Weld County 6, began to use PIRAMID during 
the regular school year for pretesting and placing migrant 
children, to better prescribe the appropriate instruction, and 
to provide more continuity between summer and fall programs. 
Since all LEAs in Colorado experience a great deal o£ local 
autonomy, how well the iiigrant program is integrated with the 
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local educational program depended a great deal on the - 

initiative and dedication of the LEA^s staff to educating the 

* * 

migrant student • Local staff and community attitudes toward 
the migradt child may be one indication of how well the migrant 
program was integrated into the regular program, According^to 
reports from several local program directors, there were examples 
of specific to general apathy towards- migrant s, which must be 
overcome to be able to provide a truly integrated program. 



SUMMER PROGRAMS 



The basic purpose of the Colorado Migrant Education Summer 
Program was to provide comprehensive and intensive educational 
programs for all migrant children. residing in Colorado during 
the summer months, A total of eighteen programs were conducted 
at twenty-four centers across the state se^rying 2,116 migr^ant^ 
students. Thirteen local school districts and five b0:ards of 
coope^rativ^ services^^ operated the eighteen programs. Each 
center, ran full-day, 5-day per week programs with several 
cent^rs^ offering an evening program. Length of the summer 
programs ranged from 20 to 56 days with a state-wide avera^ 
of 40,2 da^^s,,- Summer Day-Care programs were operated by the 
Colo;^ado Migrant Council in seventeen of the centers serving an 
e^pimate^ /S93 pre-school migrant children. Seven of the 
Day-Care Centers were funded under Title I, A comprehensive 
health Screening, care, and educational program was conducted 
during the summer session by the Colorado Department of Health 
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at twentyrtwo o£ the^centfers reaching approximately 1,886 
migrant students. Dental examinations, care, and education^ 
services ^Iso were provided in all twenty-four centers dur- 
ing the summer .serving a total of 1,703 migrant students. 

^Day Care Programs of approximately eight weeks duration were 
operated by the Colorado Migrant Council for migrant pre- 
school children (ages* 1-4 years). Six local centers at Ault, 
Brighton, Fort Morgan, Greeley, Rocky Ford, and Alamosa were 
funded under Title I, Migrant Education, serving a total of 
400 children. Eleven summer programs at Fort Cojlins, Fort 
Lupton, Holyoke, Longmont, Sterling, Burlington, Lamar, 
Blanca, Center, Delta and Fruita were funded under the Colo- 
rado Migrant Council and served anothet 441 infants, toddlers 
and Head Start children, A broad r.ange of activitries were 
planned and scheduled for the Day Care Program whiok included 
1^ Physical development and muscle coordination 

b) Preschool education, including nutrition and health; 
vocabulary; concepts of color, senses, forms, 
figures, numbers, language 

c) Affective education 

d) Behavioral modification, reinforcement of desired 
behaviors 

e) Parental involvement including home visitation and 
Parent Advisory Committee activities 

f) Evaluation, monitoring, and reporting 

g) Follow-up - 
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Each Day Care Center funded under Title' Migrant Edacation 
was staffed with a center coordinator, a Head Start, toddler, 
and nursery teacher, one teacher aide for each age group, a 
parent coordinator, a nurse and bus aides. Almost all center 
staff were bilingual with the exception 'of the nurses and one 
or more teg^her aides. Out of a total 400 preschool chil- 
dren attending the Day Care Centers funded under Title I, ^ 
305 were given medical examinations where 214' of those exam- 
ined were given follow^-up care. Two-hundred and four mi-grant 
preschoolers were givQn dental checkups where 40 were given 
follow-up dental care. For tlje six Title I funded centers, 
parent coordinators, teachers,^ and other staff members made a 
total of 397 home visitations throughout the summer session. 

The Summer, Migrant Education Program was designed to provide 
an intensive and comprehensive program for all migrant chil-. 
dren in the state. One major- focus of the summer program 
was, to help each student build a feeling of self-confidence 
and improve the conqnunication skills from bpth an English' and 
Spanish orientation, ♦ A;Lmost ali;i9cal programs conducl^ed 
organized activities for .improving tbe' migrant child's skills 
in En'gJ.ish 'language arts, oral language development, English 
as a second language, an^d -reading. 

The following table indicates the number of local programs 
offering formal instruction in each of five subjtect areas 
compared to the total number of programs for each region. 



SUBJECT OFFERINGS FOR THE MIGRANT SUMMER SCHOOL 
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English Language Arts 5-5 5*5 3-3 

Oral Language Develop, 5-5 5t5 2^-3 

English Second Language 5-5 3-5 3-3 

Reading 5-5 5-5 3-3 

Bilingual 5-5 4-5 2-3 
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Overall, there appears to be fairly wide-Spread coverage of 
language or communication programs* across the State. Any 
significant differences would be found in a local program's 
orientation, emphasis, and approach to building language skills, 
particularly whether the approach is from a purely English 
speaking or a bilingual tfasis, The'omission of specific 
programs, particularly English as a second language and bilingual 
education, in certain local programs in the Northeast correlates' 
well vith the region's high bilingual student per bilingual 
teacher ratios (i.e., the relatively few bilingual teachers 
emplay^d in the region's programs). 

Fifteen out of a total eighteen summer migrant programs reported 
offering an organized bilingual program. The special bilingual 
programs reportedly served 1,297 migrant students which 
represent.S^3 percent of the total bilingual student enrollment 
during the sumhier session. Program^ in the Arkansas Valley 
reported serv/ng 96 percent of their identified bilingual 
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population while the Western Slope Region's programs reached 
only 40 percent o£ its bilingual students. Programs in the 
Northcentral , Northeast,/ and San Luis Valley reported serving 
67, 79, and 58 percent o£ their ^bilingual student populations, 
respectively. The greatest emphasis o£ the summer bilingual 
programs was enrichment and^improving comprehension skills 
while a significant number of migrant students , 364 , were 
instructed from a non-English speaking basis. 

The major academic subjects - English language arts, reading, 
math, natural science, and social studies - were an integral • 
part of most summer programs. The numbers of local programs 
offering specific .activities and instruction in each subject 
area compared to the total numbers of* summer programs are 
illustrated below - 
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-Instruction in language arts and reading was offered in all 
eighteen summer programs , across the State. As there was no 
recommended standard approach for reading, each local program 
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provided their own particular approach and sets o£ materials^ 
Many local, programs were highly individualized and used a 
variety of materials, learning kits, reading devices and^labs, 
and other situations to teach reading. A majority of programs 
acquired bilingual materials and inserVice m bilingual ^ 
educatioTn v^whi^h they~u^sed in teaching the basic skills, l^ath 
instruction, on the other hand, was. offered in only fifteen out 
of eighteen programs. Natural science and social studies were 
taught in twelve and thirteen local programs, respectively. Most 
summer pnrograms and classroom instruction were individualized 
to some degree because of the wide ranges of ages and aptitudes 
the migrant students brought to the programs. PIRAMID was used 
for math and reading in fourteen summer programs. Using the 
PIRAMID objectives and criterion-referenced test information, 
many teachers organized their classroom time and instruction 
toward helping the students overcome^ their particular deficits 
in reading and math and not necessarily st^icking to a more ^ 
traditional grade-level program and sequence. But i^herfe most, 
local ^orograms seemed to emphasize training in'the academic 
subjects and developing basic skills, at least one other 
program 'seemed to base its summer sessions more toward 
recreation and expanding the migrant's experiences with develop- 
ment of the basic s^kills almost a by-product. This, sometimes 
subtle, distinction between a local program's orientation and 
emphasis is not always obvious from local evaluation reports of 
program* offerings. < 
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The need for each loc^l program to stress academics has become 
a key policy issue for migrant education. One explanation for 
stressing recreation and interest -oriented activities in 
summer migrant progf ams stems from- a perception that migrant 
children attend regular school programs in their home states, 
they are achieving at or near grade level, and a heavy academic-* 
oriented summer program would turn off many of the summer 
migrant students. This argument has not been substantiated at 
either the local or state level. The summer migrant program 
must be planned and organized primarily to meet the unique 
needs of the migrant students and tlie obvious needs today appear 
to be in the basic skills and academic areas. 

\ ^ 

Over tTie past few years, there has been a growing interest 
in providing migrant students with career and vocational 
education programs .especially helping older students explore 
different' career oppottunit ies and learn special vocational 
skills^ Home economics, shop,, vocational programs, work-study, 
career education, and counseling activities were provided 
migrant students at diffe'rent centers during the summer session. 
The numbers of local agencies reporting program offerings in 
each career-vocational area are presented in the following 
taible - 
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SUBJECT OFFERINGS FOR THE MIGRANT SUMMER SCHOOL 
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Home Bconomics x 5-5 4-5 3-3 

.Shop 3-5 3-5 ^ 1-3 

Vocational Programs* 4'-5 0-5 * 1-3 

Work-Study 3-5 1-5 -0-3 

Career Education 4-5 2-5 2-3 

Counseling * 4-5 2-S 2-3 



The major thrust o£ career-vocational programs was found in 
the three most populated regions f Northcentral , Northeast, 
and Arkansas Valley. Hoihe economics was* offered more 
frequently by local programs than any other vocational subject 
A, total of nine special home economic teachers were employed 
diiring the suntmer program* Shop and industrial arts classes 
were offered in about half the local programs and often made a 
regular part of thb daily classroom schedule. Eight special shop 
and industrial arts teachers were employed during the migrant 
summer program. Only five out of a tot^l eighteen summer 
programs provided special training and experiences in one of 
the many vocational areas. Agriculture, business office 
machines and practice, auto mechanics, welding, building and 
construction, and photography are examples of vocational course 
offerings in the few centers ptoyiding vocational education. The 

Adams County 27J program at Brighton, offered a night program 

\' * 

in career education serving thirteen older students (grades 8-12) 

^ 
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Larimer County at Fort Collins also conducted a night program 
providing auto mechanics for fifteen teenage boys and home econo- 
mics and business machines for thirty-seven teenage girls. ^Both 
program directors reported that their night programs were not as 
successful as they would have liked primarily because of poor 
attendance on part of the older students. Nevertheless, both 

directors indicated a desire to continue and improve their voca- 
ls 

tional programs for the older students in the coming year/ • 
Career education was offered a relatively large number of summer 
migrant students in the different centers. From on-site observa- 
tions and local program descriptions, career education activities 
varied widely in bo*th' scope and depth between different local 
programs. Work- study programs were offered in only four local 
centers involving a total of 5^ summer migrant students. Overall 
the career-vocational programs offered during the summer period 
often appeared to lack comprehensiveness and overall planning. 
The bulk of career-vocational programs was confined t>o a few 
local centers, primarily in- the Northcentral Region and one or 
two programs in the Northeast and Arkansas Valley Regions. There 
were several isolated ej<:amples of a local program's commitment 
and attempts to prbvid*^ their students with meaningful progr^ims. 
Because migrant education programs are almost exclusively located 
in rural areas and small towns away from the large industrial 
centers, local programs often do not have a wide- variety o:^ lotal 
resources to d]:aw upon in providing career education experiences 
and work-study programs. ^ 
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' Art, music/ arts and crafts, and a wide-variety of cultural en- 
S richment activities were offered in most centers during the 

summer sess4onr In many of the 'art, mu^ic, and home economic ^ 
classes, ^Uie..-S^ei\ish and Mexican culture was emphasized from 
coojcing ethnic foods to singing .and dancing to Mexican songs. 
Each local program planned and conducted several field trips 
during the summer session to such places as the State Capitol, 
zoos, museums , ^ local historical sites, and other state and re- 
creational parks. Many teachers used the field trip* experiences 
as an integral part of tlieir classroom program - preparing the 
students with some historical, scientific, and cultural back- 
ground on the particular field trip and then having students ex- 
press their experiences tin both written ajid oral ^communication" 
exercises afterward. The Weld County BOCS introduced a unique 
new program in music, one specifically designed to attract the 
interest of the students and improve their skills in math'and 
reading through musical activities , Each music activity and ex- 
perience was planned and programmed to meet certain objectives 
on the PIRAMID math and reading obj^^ctives continuum. 

^ Physical education, outdoor, and recreational activities were an 
important part of the summei: migrant program. Each local pro- 
gram provided a variety**of physical development and education 

■f 

activities incl^jding a regular swimming program at all centers 

- ,^ * 
except one. Twelve special physical education teachers with one 

specializing in dance were employed in eight local programs during 
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the summer. Two local programs,* the Weld BOCS and Arkansas 
Valleys BOCS^ o£fe,r^ organized trade and field competition. The 
Arkansas Valley's Summer Olympic Program was an all day activity 
involving migrant stu4§nts f^om ^surrounding local programs in 
team competition. The whole array o£ organized sports as we 
know them, generally are not available to the migrant child be- 
cause o£ his temporary residence in any one community. The idea 
of an 'organized Migrant Student Track .and Field Program may be ' 
one example for filling this- gap ancj, begin to open new areas • 
with which migrant children can identffy. 

Special and .support services, such as special education, psycho- 
logical services, health and dental care, food services, and trans- 
portation afe an^amportant and integral part of th^ summer migrant 
educational program. Seven local programs indicated they provided 
some type of psychological services and -special education activi- 
ties. One local program, which may be indicative of a -more general 
or state-wide need, called for. expanding, its psychological ser- 
vices to include ^screening, psychological evaluations ,^ classroom 
observations and consultations with classroom teachers on special 
learning, behavioral, and discipline problems. 'The health and 
dental program provided by the Colorado Department of Health is 
discusse.d fully in the following chapters.* All eighteen programs 
provided the necessary food services and transportation to meet 
the general and uniqpp needs of the summer program.. Each local 

p. . — 

program provided -breakfast, lunch^ and snacks for all migrant 
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students enrolled in the centers, ^fcnie lunches ajid dinners were 
provid-ed students and their parents on many special occasions., 

SUCCESSFUL PROGRAMS . . • , . 



Each local program director .reported what he felt were the parti- 
cularly successful components or areas of his migrant education 
program. These programs or aspects of a program often were inno- 
vative and designed to meet a particular and unique need of the 
migrant students. Some examples of reportedly successful programs 
include- 

PIRAMID reading and math, including Spanish version 
Spanish reading program 

Music instruction programed to PIRAMID reading arid math 
'objectives 

Library services. System 80 remedial reading and math 
English as a Second Language 
Individualized bilingual reading 

Individualized instruction, small group^ instruction 

Career awareness and guidance 

Vocational program - home construction- 

Home ecc)nomics for 5-8 year-old students and industrial 
arts for the 6-10 year-old 

Photography 

Special interest classes - student elective 
Swimming program ^ 

Individualization 'in physical education, movement, 

Nutrition education in hdfne economics classes using 
nutrition consultants 

.Home intervention program - 

Special night program for older students 
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New programs and activities, offered for the first time in 1973-74 
wero^ft)|n inno'vative and designed to meet specific needs of the 

sMYgrant/ students . Some examples of the types of new programs 

^^^^ t 

irrEroduced at differejrt program centers include- . 

* > 

• PIRAMID - English and Spanish 

• Bilingual Programs 

• Reading Readiness 

• Spanish Reading Program 

• Navajo Bilingual - Sign Language, Games and Songs 

• Individualized Program 

• Peer Tutoring 

• Remedial Reading and Math 

• Diagnostic Testing 

• Health and Sex Education 

• X)ccup'ational Therapy 

• Career Education 

• Special Education 

• Music (PIRAMID) 

/• Television and Cassette Taj)es' 
/ Home, Economics and Industrial Arts 

• Arts and Crafts 

• Track and Field 

Special Teenage Night Program 

• Organized Physical Education 

• Speech Therapy 

• Photography 

Overall the majar thrust in new program development appears to be 
in several areas.. PIRAMID, special education, career and voca- 
tional education, and somd bilingual programs were most frequently 
metitioned by local program directors. 
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INTERPROGRAM RELATIONSHIPS 

Each migrant program utilized materials obtained or developed 
under Title I programs. Facilities, designated as Titl.e I 
Schools, were used for the summer migrant program. There were 
many instances o£ a regular exchange and use o£ materials and 
equipment between the Regular T4.^e I and the summer Migrant 
Programs* A Title I Student^eeds assessment helped identify 
particular needs of many migrant children, j^Ktle I speciali 
in remedial reading, speech, special education, and health 
served migrant students during "the regthlar school year. Several 
examples of books and materials purchased under Title II were 
used in the migrant program. Materials and resources developed 
under a Title III special education resource center project were 
»used in the migrant program. A Title VII program was involved 
in developing a bilingual curriculum for the summer migrant 
program. ^ 

COORDINATION WITH OTHER AGENCIES SERVING MIGRANTS 

The coordination of services with other agencies included some 
of the following activities- 

1. Assessment of available services currently being , 
prbvided 

2. Coordinate delivery of services 

3. Share resources and services 

4 . Referrals 
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Some examples of the types arfd names of different agencdes directly 
associated with the migrant educational program and the services ^ 
offered include- 

• Social Welfare - Food Stamp Program 

• Employment Office 

• Community Hospital and Health Clinics 

• County Legal Services 

• Colorado Council of Churches ^ 
Migrant Ministry 

Colorado Migrant Council ^ 

• Community Colleges 

• Neighborhood Youth Corp 

^ • Colorado Department of Health 

• County OEO and Head Start ~ ' 

• Local ladustry ^ " ^ 

< 

PARENT INVOLVEMENT 

Migrant young people, parents, and oth^er migrant adults partici- 
pated directly as staff in the Colorado Migrant Program. Over 
forty migrant parents and young adults were employed as teacher 
aides, .participating directly in most classroom activities. 
Another sixty or more parents and young people worked as' volun- 
teers to the migrant programs. Overall, the numbers of migrant 
\ 

aides and vo.Iunteers showed an increase in 1973-74 over the 



previous year representing 22 and 67 percent of the TOtal numbers, 
respectively. Again, volunt-eers were hejavily involved in learnii^^ 
food preparation and food management, *and helped in preparing a 

N 

variety of menus of ethnic foods as part of the regular meals, 
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special occasions; and home economics classes. 

From the reports of local program directors, the purposes for 
parent involvemeiit were somewhat standard across programs although 
the effort, methods, and techniques appeared to vary among local 
programs. While many programs ^organized special migrant parent 
advisory committees and conducted regular meetings, ot^b^^^rograms 
reported difficulties, in getting parents to attend; and yet others 
made no mention of a formal parent advisory committee. Migrant 
Parent Advisory Councils are required by the Colorado Migrant' 
Education Program for all migrant programs operated in the state. 
Migrant parents may be represented on special Migrant Parent ^ 
Committees or on subcommi^ttees of District Title I ESEA Parent 
Advisory Councils. Parent involvement in planning and evaluating 
the migrant programs, generally was less than desired, although 
several local programs made a concerted effort to communicate and 
]fhen' involve parents through a variety of means , including ; regu- 
lar PAC meetijigs, parent- teaclter conferences, baclc-to-school nights 
home visits, parent questionnaires, interviews and an innovative 
home-intervention program. 

* 

Most pro^grams provided one or more socialf entertainment type act- 
ivities for parents, including; parent night dinners, picnics, 
fiestas, back-to-school nights, and special programs displaying 
students' work and performances • A migrant queen contest was 
.held in which several local programs participated and migrant 
niothers helped with the girl^s dresses, hair, styling, and general 



organization and presentation. Coronation o£ the queen took 
place .at a fund raising danc^ following the contests 

Two local programs reported results of parent questionnaires 
designed to survey opinions about the migrant program in general 
the teachers, program content and focus, their child's attitudes 
and progress, and how they a? parents want to be involved. 
Overall, the parent's opinions were favorable, stressed the im- 
portance of basic subjects and bilingualism, and did not want to 
be involved more than they already were. These results must be 
viewed with caution, however, because they^ represent only a 
small sample of parents from the two programs and may not re- 
present the larger population. Although many difficulties were 
experienced in getting parent opinions or even locating many 
migrant i)arents , the need for better parent involvement and. two- 
way communications between parents and program staff is a high 
priority of program officials for the current and future years. 

DISSEMINATION 

Materials developed by the Colorado Migrant Education Program 
ar,e shared with other states through the United States Office of 
Education, and copies of Colorado publications are mailed to all 
local prpgrams . The local programs also benefit from materials 
developed by other states. ' Worthwhile techniques for teaching 
migrant childreif are -shared in statewide inservice education 
meetings and through the Colorado Department of Education publi- 



cations, such as informational releases and teaching guides. 
The Colorado Migrant Education Mobile ^^Units videotaped exemplary 

» 

activities and shared these witH local districts and parents. 
The Mobile Units had commercial television coverage, and have 
provided articles which have appeared in newspapers in Colorado 
and other states. 

Local ^istricts produced newsletters and other publications, and 
these were used to share ideas • Some made up picture story- 



booklets to explain, their programs. Most received 
newspaper coverage in the local areas. / 



considerable 
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PROGRAM STAFF 

TYPE AND EXPERIENCE, BILINGUAL ' ^ . 

The total number o£ all types o£ program staff was 540 persons 
in 1973-74, an amount which appears to be well up Qver the 424 
figure reported in 1972-73. Staff members employed during the 
fall and spring were counted and designated as regular program 
staff. Another count was made of the total staff employed 
during the summer term and added to the number of regular pro- 
gram staff to get a total year count. Table 7 presents the- 
numbers of staff employed during the regular term and summer 
program, respectively. The numb'ers of different staff members 
represent an absolute count, irrespective of whether they worked 
full or p^rt time. Teachers, Educational Aides, Administrators, 
Family Contact Persons, and Others were reported by local pro- 
gram directors as being employed either full-time, more than 
ha^f-time, or less than half-time. When we nominally define 
full time as 1.0 FTE, more than half-time as 0.5 FTE, an(^ less 
than half- time as 0.25 FTE, we can calculate an actual PTE 
(Full-Time-Equivalent) for the staff employed. The number 'of 
full-time equivalent staff employed during the 1973-74 year was 
501.5 FTE as compared to the 549 absolute count. 

Comparing' the- numbers of staff employed from one year to the , 
next may yield some^error and uncertainties . -Duplicate count- 
ing local withi^migrant staff when both are r^eported, and count- 



PROGRAM STAFF EMPLOYED DURING 1973-74 

REGULAR ■ SUMMER 



TOTAL 


BILINGUAL 


166 


501 


179 


72% 


32 


. , . 31% 


48 


83% 


124 


50% 



TEACHERS 
TEACHER AIDES 
ADMINISTRATORS 
FAMILY CONTACT 
OTHERS 



9 
58 

7 
16 
13 



1^ 
*121 
25 
32 

111 



STAFF TOTALS 



103 



446 



549 



59% 



501.5 FTE 

(Full Time Equiv) 



TABLE 7 



PROGRAM STAFF EXPERIENCE 



NO PREVIOUS 1-2 YEARS 3 OR MORE YR 

EXPERIENCE EXPERIENCE EXPERIENCE 



TEACHERS 14% 42% (^_^^_J]^;::>ii^^ 

TEACHER AIDES ' 18% ^ 56% 26% 

ADMINISTRATORS 10% ' • - 22% 68% 

FAf-IILY CONTACT ^ 14% 26% 60% 

STAFF TOTALS 16% 45% 39% 

TABLE 8 
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ing part-time staff differently can lead to gross differences 
in the total count • For these reasons\ we have been careful in 
analyzing the reported data and guarded in comparing and inter- 
preting yearly employment data. If we use a similar definition 
o£ counting employed' staff for the 1972-73 data, we find the 
average number of all staff for the regul'&r term to be 134 and 
added to 412 staff for the summer program, we get a different 
total of 546. This value of 546 total staff for 1972-73 is al- 
most identical to the S49 figure reported for tfie 1973-74 year. 

Comparing similar data of employed staff for the last two pro- 
gram yeaics, we fii?d very little significant changes in the num- 
bers of staff employed for each of , the. major types of program 
staff. The numbers of teachers and administrators employed in 
each year was almost identical for both regular and summer pro-' 
grams. More than 20 fewer educational aides were hired in the 
1973-74 regular program while an increase of 10 was ^.reported 
for the summer program.* In 1973-74, appTo^ximately 4-5 fewer 
family contact worker^s were employed dujing the regular program 
and 3 more were reported for the summer program. From staff em- 
ploym^ent data alone, there appears to be a slight shift towards 
emphasizing the summer program over the .regular year program 
during the 1973-74 program year. 

Approximately the^same percentage of the total employed staff 
was bilingual for the 1973-74 year compared to the percentage 

80 
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reported the previous year, or 591 compared to 631 for 1972-73. 
These similar percentages o£ bilingual staff represent a sub- 
stantial increase over th6 421 and 38% figures reported in 
1971-72, and 1970-71 , respectively. The la$t, column in Table 7 
illustrates the percentages . of bilingual staff in each of the 

'main categories - teachers, educational aides, administrators, 
family contact person, and others. In each caftQgory of staff,* 
the ^changg in percentage of bilingual persons from one year to 
the next varied less than a few percentage points except in the 
"others" category which reported a 15 point decrease to 501 for 
1973-74. With a fairly constant and sometimes balanced number 
of bilingual and English-speaking' only instructional staff, 
local directors purposely organized their educational progr,am so 
that at least one or both of 'the teachers 'and' aides were, bilin- 

.gual in each classijopm. In several cases reported, this arrange- 
ment worked' quite well by providing the bilingual migrant student 
a truly bilingual and bicultural classroom instructor team. 

The amounts of previous experience in migrant*" education present 
staff brought to the 1973-74 program Is illustrated in Table. 8 
Ii^ each of the teacher, educational aide, administrator, and 
family contact worker categories, the vast majority of staff had 
at least one year prior experience in migrant programs. Tewer 
teachers, aides, and administrators with no previous experience 
were employed in the 1973-74 program compared to the previous { 
year. Teachers showed the greatest increase in migra^it experience 

8i 
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where *only 141 had no previous experience compared to 341 in 
1972-73. This^ change alone is indicative of more teachers re- 
turning to the'program in 1973-74 which was noted by several 
program directors in their local reports. Over one quarter o£ 
the teacher aides were migrant adults and y.oung people, up some- 
what over 1972-73. Program volunteers were primarily migrant 
persons making up over' 601 o£ the total force. Overall, there 
appears to "be a slight trend towards increasing numbers of staff 
and volunteers experienced in migrant education programs. 

STUDENT -TEACHER RATIQg . . ' ^ , 

The number of migrant students . per ■ teacl^r or per teacher and 
educational aide determines, to some extent, the amount of in- 
dividualization and personal attention that can be given to each 
student. Likewise when a onigrant student enters class with only 
limited English-speaking skills, ^the number of biliifgual or / 
Spanish speaking students per bilingual instructor is one measure 
of' -the^ program' s ability to personalize instruction for their 
type of special needs. The number of stju'dents per special teachet, 
remedial reading, music can be a gross .measure of the^'program' s 
organization of instruction And diversity .--<«3[S|he number of students 
per- family contact wor4cer can be viewed as a first approximation 
to the local program! s ' capability to comiijunicate and assist the 
migrant families in the^ area, i^high student-*staf f ratio may in- 
dicate problem areas where the program is over extended and lack- 
ing indepth and p-fersonalized services. ' ' 
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The student per staff ratio has been calculated for the 1973-74 

r 

summer program for. each of ' the categories: Teachers, combined 
^teachers and educational aides, special teachers, 'family con- 
tact workers, as p'resented in Table 9. From data reported by 
local directors on number^ of bilingual'*^rid non-English speaking 
students, the bilingual student per bilingual teacher and com- 
bined bilingual teacher and aide ratios have been included in 
the Table. The student-staff ratios have been grouped according 
to each of the five regions of the state* The average number of 

jnigr.ant students per^ teacher was 13,4 for the 1973-74 , sumiijer 

* 

program, down slightly from the 1972-73 ' figure • The comparable 

* 

ratio of number of bilingual students per bilingual teacher was 
19.6 for the state, a figure that is almost 50% higher than the 
^composite student- teache^ ratio*. With a state average of t9.6, 

r 

the figure of 57,9 bilingual ^6 tudents per bilingual teacher for 
the Northeast regions appears abnormally high and may be indica- 
tive .of certain $hot9:comings or additional needs in the, region's 
programs . ^ The number of migrant students per family contact 
'worker averaged 58.»8 for the state with the Western Slope region 
showing a low ratio of 14.8 students per, contact worker. In 
the region" with' the greatest number of migrant students, the 
Northcentral region employed a signff itant ly low number of family 
contact worlveTS. with a ratio of 85.3 students per contact worker. 



INSERVICE 



Inservice training of migrant program staff was again a major 
component of,, the 1973-74 program year. Extensive preservice and 
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inservice training was provided the program staff on-rsite by 
each of the three mobile units (See Chapter 6). The mobile 
unit directors and consultants worked closely with loc^fpf-staf f 
in planning and scheduling the inservice activities. Preservice 
orientation and training sessions were planned and conducted at 
various centers prior to the start of the summer program. 
Colorado State University at Fort Collins offered a S^-credit 
course in curriculum study in migrant education during the spring 
term, 1974. The University of Colorado Mobile Unit planned and- 
conducted two separate classes in the spring term that were of- 
fered for credit in Burlington and Brighton. Southern Colorado 
State College at Pueblo organized and conducted two workshops ' 
for college credit at Al'amosa and La Junta. Several different 
topics and conc^ns were covered in short 1-day inservice sessions 
throughout the state. The mobile units made extensive use of 
consultants from the universities, colleges and other institutions 
in bringing special expertise to their inservice offerings. 
Topics of the inservice training provided by the nobile units 
most frequently reported bfy local directors include- 

Math 

R^adin*^ , . ' 

English Language Arts ct*-" ' 
Orail'^Language Development V' 
Individual Instruction . 
Understanding the Migrant Child 

^:jjpils from 'Homes where ,Bngti^h is not the Dominant Language 
« Use of Equipment and Materials 

Hispano Cultures * > ^ 

For a number of programs" /'local migrant -and distract staff offered 
c 

on-site preservice and inservice training activities covering a 



variety of topics. Sta^f-^rom^^e Colorado Department o£ Educa- 
tion participated in many of the inservice activities as well as 
providing special sessions covering many of the planning , manage- 
ment, and special services areas pertinejit to the migrant pro- 
gram. The more popular topics offered' by local district staff, 
the Department of Education, and other individuals and agencies 
include- 

s 

General Orientation 

Math • ' 

Reading ' ' * 

English Language Arts 

The Use of Teacher Aides 

Hispano Culture 

Food Service Program 

Parent Involvement 

The Migrant Student Record Transfer System (MSRTS) 

The numbers of migrant staff members participating in different 
subject areas of the inservice were reported l)y local program 
directors arnd are included in Table lO. General orientation 
and tradnafng for using the Migrant Student Record Transfer System, 
and understanding the migrant child involved almost two-thirds 
of the total nli'mber of teachers. The* numbers of teachers, aides, 
and other staff who p'articipated in the 1973-74 inservice act- 
ivities" vaVied- relative to the figures/for 1972-73. In particu- 
lar,- teacher participation in the pi^edominately academic subj^ects 
of math, reading, and oral language development increased by S0%, 
40^, and 11%, respectively in 1973^74 over the previous year. 
Likewise^ the number" of teachers receiving or ientatioh and trai-n-' 
ing in the MSRTS inc^rease^t'Srom 58 in 1972-73 to 113 for 1973r74, 
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STAFF INSERVICE TRAINING 












gTA^F PARTICIPATING 


AREA . , TEACHERS 


AIDES 


OTHERS 


NUMBER STAFF EMPLOYED 
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Uiai Language JJc Vc iopillcll L 
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73 • 
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English Language Arts 


80 


68 


23 


Reading 
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u 




Mathematics 


75 


■ 35 


9 


Science 


21 


1 


1 


Social Studies 


29 






PUPIL PLACEMENT § EVALUATION 


- 






Measurement § Evaluation 


63 


18 


15 


Diagnosis 


54 


17 


4 


Counseling Techniques ^ 


36 


5 




MSRTS 


113 


48 


26 


INSTRUCTION 








Individual Instruction 


88 


54 


17 


Team Teaching 


37 


34 


16 


Use of Teacher Aides 


29 


27 , 


10 


Use of Equipment/Materials 


90 


60 


- 23 


Use of Family Contact Person 


72 


57 


17 



UNDERSTANDING STUDENTS, PARENTS 

Understanding Migrant Child 101 

Pupil front Non- English Home -38' 

Minority Cultures 84 

Parent ■ Involvement 83 



75 
28 
64 

-46 



39 
6 
24 
22 
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a 951 increase. In the subject arfeas of understanding' the 
migra.nt child and Hispano culture, the number of teachers par- 
ticipating decreased by almost one-third (34%) from one year to 
the next. For the inservice covering parent, involvement prih- 
ciples and techniques, 83 teachers were involved in 1973-74, 
representing a 2601 increase over 1972-73. 

According to, the reports from the local program directors, 

teacher aides participated in the itiservice activities to a much 

lesser^exLejit than £fre teachers. Only 68 aides out of a possible 

179 were reported as receiving formal orientation to the migrant 

program. Fewer aides were involved in the math, evaluation,' 

individual instruction, understanding the migrant child, Hispano 

culture, and MSRTS during 1973-74 compared to the previous year. 

In reading and parent involvement, significantly more teacher 

aides participated in the inservice, although their numbers were 

low compared. to the total. , 
ft 

Certain changes <dji^ the focus of the 1973-74 inservice activities 
and staff participation can be explained, in part, by the changing 
needs perceived by the staff thems^elves. In 1973-74, local 
migrant staff were involved more and at an earlief stage in act- 
ually Selecting inservice topics and planning Jthe activities. 
With more teachers returning each year,^ their overall experience 
in migrant education has been increasing which would dictate 
different emphasis on inservice needs. The state-wide program. 



• in determiiiing new program needs and priorities, stressed 
certain areas or topics needing new ori/enta^ion and training. 
New priorities are reflected in the inoreased emphasis and 
staff enrollment in the academic areas, V^ient involvement, .and 
MSRTS. In the area of measureinent and evaluation, a number of 
different preservice and inservice act ivities uere of fered local 
migrant staff in the purpose and use of the PIRAMID system for 
reading and. math. 



SPECIAL TEACHERS . • ' ^ 

Many of the local programs reported employing one or more speciaT 
teachers with a definite area of specialization, in order to better 
serve the special and unique needs of the.ir migrant students. 
During the 1973-74 program year, there were 73 special teachers 
serving the Local programs. 'There were approximately 43.2 mi- ' 
grant students for every special teacher as a state average. The 
Arkansas Valley regio.nM^d -the best ratio of students per special'- 
teacher with 36.^ while the Western Slope ^ reported 8-9.0 students 
per special teacher. The areas spccializati^rTS^ir the special 
teachers commoi\ t;o many of thf^ local programs include- 

Reading 

^ Art, Music, Arts and Crafts • , 

Physical Education, Dance, Occupational Therapy 
Home Economics, Typing . 
_ . ' Industrial Arts,. Vocational, Career - Guidance . - ' 
Special Education, SpeechfTherapy 
. \'Spanish, ESL, Bilingual 

PIRAMIlt, Diagnostics, Testing * - ^ , 

^ Over half -the special , teachers were In lingual, in .Spanish -with 

• 89 ' • 



one Navajo on 'the Western Slope. Many of these teachers were 
experienced in migrant education ranging up to 7 to 12 years. 
Only 6 o£ the special teachers had no previous experience 
before the 1973- 74' program year. A major concern expressed by 
more than one local director was a desire to find and recruit 
mare bilingual special teachers, particularly in art, music, 
and vocati6nal' areas . 
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SUPPORT SERVICES 
.MIGRANT; SUMMER SCHOOL HEALTH PROGRAM * 

The major purpose o£ the Migrant Summer School Health Program was 
to screen: every available migrant student enrolled in the program 
in order to detect, diagnose, and treat health problems before 
they become life threatening or detrimental to a stiident's 
general welfare and productive life. The summer health program 
again was operated as a cooperative effort between the Colorado 
Department of Health and ESEA Title I, Migrant Education, The 
program was enlarged considerabl]^in 1974 to include 20 nurses^ 
and 4 nurse aides to be able to provide more complete coverage 
and comprehensive health screening and referrals for all summer 
migrant students. Iks a result, one full-time nurse was assigned 
to each center of the migrant summer program with the exception 
of Las Animas and Eckley where nursing recruitment was a problem. 
More limited services and follow-up were provided in Las Animas 
and Eckley through the HEW Area Nursing Coordinator, the Bent 
County Public Health Nurse and an Adult Nurse Practitioner em- 
ployed by the Colorado' University, Student Health Program. 
Area Nursing Coordinators fox the five, regions - Nortl^jentJ^al*, - 

Northeast, Arkansas Valley, San Luis Valley, and Western ^lope - 

I 

helped *in providing direction and guidance to the nurses ijocated , 
at centers in each of their regions^: . • \' 



In planning and organiziiig the summer health pi^ogram, staff from 

' r • ' 

.the Colorado Department pf. Health ^nd Departmerit of Education, . 



together , 'consulted with local migrant program directors and 
staff during the two months preceding the start of .the summer 
program^ The health program's objectives were . discussed in 
full and the coordination between the health and education 
programs and the nurse's role and responsibilities in the ^ 
school were worked out in each local program. During this same 
planning period, ,the Regional (Area) Nursing Coordinators along 
with local and state staff consulted witTl^ local physicians, 
clinics, hospitals, and pharmacies to explain the health program's 
purpose and operation and to solicit and coordinate their co- 
Operation and participation. 

Orientation consisted of four and one-half days and included 
inservice by staff from the Colorado Migrant Council, Colorado - 
Department -of Education, Student Health Program at the University 
of Col'or.ado Medical Center, Colorado General Hospital, anji HEW. 
In addition^ to specific training in medical Screening instruments, 
and procedures, the nurses and aides were instructisd in how 
and when to authorize and refer follow-up care; how to make 
out data forms; and generally how to assure detection of he^th 
problems in the school-age child. The migrant health program 

activities involved - 

^- ^ . * 

1. Routine screening and physical exams 

* 2. Augmenting immunization programs 

.3. Referral of abnormalities to local physicians for 
^ verification and treatment 

4. Illiciting parental support for prescribed treatments 

5. Follow-up* through direct care and/or referral ^ 

6. He^th promotion, counseling, and teaching 

7^ Establish adult and Child cases of streptococcus 
* infections so that treatment would be instituted 

• . ■ ' ' 88 ^ " ^ ^ 



Health screening was provided by the nurses to all available 
migrant students in each o£ twenty-two summer migrant education 
centers across the s-tate. The Logan County Re-1 summer migrant 
program at Sterling with 152 students selected to use the North- 
east Colorado Health Department and not participate in the program^ 
The Sedgwick Re-3 summer program at Ovid decided not to schedule 
the health program because o£ uncertainties in their student 
enrollment. The ex-tended health screening examinations and' 
tests given to migrant students included - ' 

^ Normal Physical Exams 

Height and Weight M€^urements and Expectations by Age 



^ Blood Tests for >Jfematg(crits 
^ Urinalysis / y 



0 



0 



Hearing Tests 

Vision Tests anH "Eye Examinations 
Throat Cultures to Detect Streptococcal Infections 



In irhe following Table 11, the total percentage of migrant 
students screened for each type of examination or test is pre- 
sented*^ for each region of the state compared against the toikl 



numbers of students enrolled in the summer program. Studentfr 
ejirollment. represents^ tlie cumulative total num^ber of students 



. entering the program whether they attended one .day or the entire 
summer session. . Heal.th screening examinatians and tests, were 
scheduled in such a sequence to allow the nurse^ to eventually 
see each ^stu-dent^ This allowed students who were absent on 
a particular examination day to be picked up a later ^time. 
Even wrth this type of scheduling and checking, not all migrant 
students were screened. • M^ny students withdrew from school. 

. : _ . . . - . , 9.3. • ■ • . . ' . 
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before a particular examination or test could be given. Some 
parents refused to give their permission for screening their 
children. In another situation, some of the older children 
stated that they had already been examined for many of the same ' 
health conditions whereby the nurse was asked to make a pro- 
fessional judgment whether another examination or test be giv^n 
or not. These special contingencies did not allow health screen- 
ing of'^ all migrant students enrolled in the programs. Never- 
theless, the 'numbers of students actually examined and tested 
for the different- health conditions were extensive and above 
expectations. The 1974 summer health program truly represents 
a significant expansion afi^ extension of health services for 
migraijt- students over the previous yearns program. Table 12 
illustrates some of the changes that occurred in the program 
from 1973 to the present 1974 summer program. In 1974, the 
number of local programs or centers participating in the program 
was 22 with almost one full-time nurse for each center. This 
increase allowed the health program to reach 1,946 migrant students 
o'r 92 percent of the total* summer enrollment, .This compares 
with 18 centers in 1973 reaching 1,S74 students, only '69 percent 
of the total enrollment. The kinds of health screening expanded * 
the numbers of physical examinations given considerably and 
offered^ routine throat cultures for identifying strep throat 
infections*. The data in Table 12 is self-evident that many. 

more migrant students received a more comprehensive health 
.screening than in any^ previous year. The approximat:e costs 
for health screening per student enrolled was amazingly similar 
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HEALTH SCREENING - 1974 SUMMER MIGRANT PROGRAM 
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Physical Exams 

\ 


60% 


57% 


76% 


- 69% 


73% 


63% 


C1246) 


Height/Weight 


82 


90 


96 


85 


94 


■87 


(1712) 


Blood Hematocrits 


73 


■ 82 


81 


81 


92 . 


78 


(1536) 


Urinalysis 


77 


72 


91 


83 


, 94 


■ 79 


(1564) 


Hearing Test 


^1 ' 


61 


63 


70 . 


89 


64 


(1248) 


Vision Test 


71 


81 


86 


81 


85 


. 77 • 


(1515) 


Threat Culture 


' 73 


89 


82 


85^ 


r6o ^ 


81 


(1588) 



* 



The total numbeir o£ students enrolled in the Northeast region 
has been reduced by 152 to reflect the omission o£ Logan Re-1 
from the organized health program. 
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■ COMMRISON of summer mi GTIANT. health PROGRAMS 



1973 



1974 



Number o'f Centers -with CDH Program ' 
Number of Nurses 
Number of Home Visits 
Number of -Students Enrolled in Centers 
Percent of Total Summer Enrollment 



- 18 
16* 
642. 
1 ,574 



69% 



22 
20 
734 
1,946 
92% 



Numbers of Students Recfeiving — 
. Physical Examinations, 
Height/Weight Measures 
Blood Tests 
Urinalysis 
Hearing Tests 
Vision Tests 
Throat Cultures 



(percent of total) 
221 "(10%') 1 ,246 (63%) 



1 ,277 (56%). 

1,311 (58%) 

843 (3.7%) 

1,H4 (50%) 

1,262 (56%) 



1,712 (87%) * 
l",536 (78%) 
1 ,564 (7*9%) 

"4,248 (64%) 
1,515 (77%) 

' 1,588. (81%) 



Costs for Screening, Home Visits, 
and Liihited Treatment by Nurses 

Health Screening Costs 
per Student Enrolled 



$33,941 .05, 
$ 21 .56 



$42,602.00 
$ '21.89 



* In 1973, hine nurses -were .paid out of Title I, Migrant Education 
and seven by other HEW :^unds . ' Total /costs and costs per student 
were calculated as actual costs irrespe&t-i^evof funding source. 
In 1974 , Title I, Migrant pHucation. funded all twenty nurses 
and fout aides. 
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for 'the 1973 and 1974 programs, particularly in light o£ the 
expanded services offered in 1974.' The major cause for this 
improvement in* the 'cost-effectiveness' of health screening 
was due to the expanded role and function 'of the nurses in^ 
performing more, of the medical screening and testing, where 
before local physicians had tOr perform many routing examina- 
tions and tests* 



Home visits were made by the nurses to families who^e children 
e'irtiibitBd .health problems • Seventy-five percent , of the Visits 
were made for purposes of acute (crisis) care follow-up with 
twenty-five percent of the visits being made for counseling.* 

As a result of the health screening, each^ child with a question- 
able or definite health problem was referred to a locfal doctor 
for further examination and testing. The following Table 13 
.indicates how many abnormalities or health probl6ms were ;ie- 
tected>/ how many were referred, and how many were treated. 



RESULTS OF HEALTH 


SCREENING' 




r 






NUMBER 


NUMBER - 


NUMBER- 


NUMBER - 




STUDENTS 


PERCENT 


PERCENT 


PERCENT 


EXAMINATION/TEST 


SCREENED ' 


ABNORMAL 


REFERRED 

• 


•TREATED^ 


Physical Exam 


l,-246 


328 (261) 


210 (171) • 


184 (15%) 


Hematocrits 


1 ,536 


177 (12%) 


49 (. 3%) 


128 ( 8%) 


Urinalysis 


1,J564 


J4 ( 2%) 


18 ( 11) 


13 ( 1%) 


Hearing 


1,248 


. \i x/s^)^ 


47 C 4%) 


'" '3'^ '( 3%) 


Vision 


1,515 


203 (131) 


148 (10%) 


103 ( 7%) 


Throat Culture* 


1,588 


476 (311) 


251 (16%) 


467 (29%) 
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Not all children found to have certain .abnormtilities or health 
problems were referre.d to local doctors for furthur examination 
and treatment* This is due to the following 

1, Misdiagnosis on pa?rt of the medical student teams and ' ^ 
the i^drses ' , ' , ^ " ' / 

1. Conditions, were 'treatable' without the need fbr physician ^ 
services, i.e. *low' hematocrits which were not path- 
ological and responded 'to iron or vitamins with iron 
and/or diet counseling with families 

3^ ^ReJationsh^^p existed between the local physician and 
the program nurse wjie*reby the, physician gave th,fe nurse 
legal orders to execute for certain diagnosis, i.e. 
biciHrdn for strejJtococcal and viral infections 

4. Child and family left the area prior to appointment 

being, made with local health services ' ^ 

The few. children with*health problems who were withdi;awn 
prior to referral or^treatment were followed-up through letters, 
migrant referral forms, and the Uniform Migrant Student Transfer 
Forms. A tofal of $14,879,01 was expended on medical referrals 
and prescriptions^ during the 1974 summer program which averaged 
out to approximately $20>58 per migrant child referred. Almost 
half of the costs of medical referrals and treatment was for 
eye examinations and glasses, hearing problems , and ear infections 

In 1974, an innovation was attempted by screening all children 
for "strep" throat rather than simply screening those children . 
exhibiting symptoms of "strep" infection, i.e. sore throat, 
rUnny nose, and temperature. This type of screening was felt 
to b^ extremely^ important because of the close correlation 
be.tw©,en "strep" infections' and diseases o£ the heart and kidneys. 

98 ' ^' [ ^ ' . 
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The .program in health education was expanded and better prgan- 

' ' ' ' . r ^ J' ' 

ized in 1974 through the. use o£ three graduate health educatoi:s 
who provided materials, con^^ultant services, classroom activities 
and demonstrations during the summer programs Each health- 
educator visited programs in assigned regions o^ the state 
corresponding to the ,three regions covered by the mobile unrts^ . 
The Health Education Program was funded under Title J'^^igrant 
Education as a part o£ /the larger summer Mi-grant Health Program 
contract with the Colorado State Department o£*Health» The 
health educators worked cooperatively with local .sumiije\^jni grant 
program staff and local health departments in providing 
he^ith, atid nutrition educational activities for promoting 
preventive health pare. ' 




In^^ final analysis, theiV-eppeared to be^a direct correlation 

between the health services provided to sc1>doI agp children 

who consistently attended summer migrant schools in Colorado 

• • . • ✓ - 

and the decrease of ' significant health problems in this 

population. 

MIGRANT SUMMER SCHOOL RENTAL PROGRAM ■ • -> 

t " • > 

The Migrant and Rural Health Program of the Colorado Department 
of Health and the Department 'o^\Education provided a cooperative 
and coo5rdinated dental health program fpr the school age migrant 
children in Colorado. Dental*" monies .of the Colorado Department 
of Education were contracted to the Colorado Department of Health/ 



fox use in deriVal treatment of^.the* school age jnigrant children, ^ 




The program included both dental health Mmfation and dental 
care. 

The project dental hy^ienist visited the schools and conducted 
a dental insp.ection on eacK. child. Those children in need o£ 
dental ca^re were 'referred to local dentists^orking with the 
program for dental treatment, Dentists'were reimbursed on a • 
f ee-for-treatment basis, according to the Veteran's Administra- 
tion fe§ schedule. The CoLora'do Department of Educatioji in 
turn reimbursed the Colorado Department of Health for* monies 
spent on migrant children under the program, • ' 

A toial of 1,703 migrant school ^children were examined. They > 
ranged in ^age^ from four to sixtefen years^ the majority being 
five to "twelve years old. Sixty-two percent of the children 
yere in need of dental care, -Thirty-six percent of the chil- 
dren had previously received dental treatment, A to't^l of 837 
children received de'ntal care. 

Forty-nine percent of the children included in the. program re- 
ceived professional derital care -thfoiigh funds o^f the Colorado 
Department o£ Educatipn. This was 7& percent o£ the^ children who ♦ 

needed dental care. All who neede'd emergency, cafe received it. 
<f . ■ . ' . . ' . 

A total of $42,396 was spent on dental care for 837 children ^ 
through funds of Title I, Migrant Education. An av,erage of 
$50 per child was spent for the &37 children receiving .treatment. 
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The Dental Pro^m staffing was funded under the respective 
agencies and included - . », . • ' 

1. Project dental hygienist with the Colorado Department 
of Health, Migrant and Rui'al Health Program co-ordinated 
the program ^ » ^ 

2. Five dental hygiene students serving an .externship from 
Rangely Colldge assisted in implementing the education 
and preventive components ^f the program' 

3. Graduate dental hygienist coordinated th6 program in . 
the Arkaris'as Valley , " . ^ 

4. Eleven dental stu(^feJ^^s under the University of Colorado's 
Medical Senter Progrlta provided services arbund the state 

- • V ' V - - 

Before the beginning o£ the jai-grant season, the 'project 'dental 



hygienist contacted other agencies involved in mi g^:^^ programs . 
Included were personnel with:, the Colorado Department o£ Health; 
Co^lorado Department o£ Education; Department o£ Socia^l Services; 
Colorado Migrant Council; .Migrant Ministry; and local migrant^ y 
councils. In each participating county, ^contact was made' with 
migrant school principals, C9unty' Putrl i'c Health Nurses , and 
Local dentijsts^o integrate the migrant 'dental health program 
£or the respective county. - » ' ^ 



\ 



Regional migrant nurses were give'n authority £or the dental 
program in their area. ^ This included direct authorization o£ 
dental services.* Dental clinics in Family Health Centers ^were 
held by project dental sta£^ . 

Packets were distributed to each school including explanation' 
o£^the program,^ sample ^orms and-jdental h^^l^h educational 
materials. Toothbrushes and LatTthpaste kits were distribu'ted 

(Oi- ^ . ^- 



to the schools, A teacher's guide entitled '^Dental Health 



Educati6n in Migrant Schools" was distributed to all staff . 



members . * * . • ^ 



The Project Dental Hygfenist visited the schools and conducted 
a dental inspection on each chfld.^, Tho.se children in need of 
dental care w^re refe^rred by the deiital hygienist to local 



private dentis't§. for dental treatment in their offices. The 
dentists had set aside blocks of time' for the migrant children * 
prior to* the migrant seas6n. The dentists were. reimbursed on 
a fee- for- treatment basis , according tJ^ the Veteran's Adminis traction 
Fee Scheduler The Colorado Department of Education in turn 
^reimbursed the Colorado ^Department . of Health at^tj>cr end of the* 
program. The dental screenings^ arid referrals :^r dental care 
were conducted for the preschool centers a^the same time the 
project dental hygienist ^was in the area for, the ^regular school 
dental programs. '* i * / ' 



A^ain this year, the preventive program of \Brush-Lns' was 
conducted in the srh'ools. A zirconium s*ilicate toothpaste 
with a high concentration of fluoride was used by each child 
in the 'Brush- Ins'. The 



le paste ^was "developed for self -application j 
i n?\nulation. The 'Brush- Ins' were conducted 



by mass segijients of the p^>jnil^tion. The 'Brush-Ins' were 
in each class/oom. TootHb^shes, preventive toothpaste, dis- 
posable aprons and cup^s wei:e distributed to each child, .The^ 
proper toothbrushing technique was f^rst deomori^trated and 
practiced by the children. * Then ^each ' child brushed his teeth 
with the preventive paste. ^ . , 

. i 
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Education services vere provided this year by the' dental hygiene 
students. . Each classroom was shown a 'dejltal health filmstrip 
alid^^i^n*a talk by .the studeots before the 'Brush-Ins', the 
d^ntal^tudents provided some education and preventive services • / 
for the students in their areas. 
• , , 

♦ 

« MOBILE UNITS - 

• * 

Three Migrant Educatipn Mobile Units from Colorado State University ^ 
at Fort^. Collins (GSU) University o£. Colorado at Boulder (CU) , 
and Soutljern Colorado State College at Pueblo (SCSC) , provided * * 
'extended- services to the regular and summer migrant prog.rams ' 
across the state. ^ The' major areas o£ services provided on-site* 
^>y each mobile unit^ included - . . * ' . 

1. Instructional Materials • . ^ , ' 

1\ Demonstrations o£ Instructional Techniques 

3., Media and Video Tape 

M 

^* 4. Preseryi'ce and Inservice 

5. Screening and Diagnostic Services 

•6. Consultation Servides ' 

?• Research- and Development 

Each of the three mol^le units was Sssigned^a region pf the 
state for visiting and providing services to all local migrant 
programs^ in the region. The number of schools visited and the 
total number of visits to each local program'were reported by ' 
the Mobile unit directors for both the regular school year and 

. , ■ -•. r. ■ 103. . ■ ; 
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; / - 

summer, programs. Each local prog:fam director reported the 

* * ' . 

number of visits by the mobile units )which, in most cases, 
wds lower than the number reported by the* mobile unit-6* *The 
lower number o£ visits reported was due, in part, -to local 
program directors counting .the times the mobile van visited 
on-si»te while mobile 'unit directors 'counted' all consulting, • 
inservice, and othe/ on-site visits included- with^ the regularly 
'scheduled visits of the mobile unit van. The following Table 14 
summarizes the visits made to each local program according to 
regions of the, $t ate. 'Each local program director rated the^^ 
services of the particular mobile unit serving his area on 
a one to .five scale with one represent ing 'poor and five indicating 
excellent service. The, average ra4:irigs for the mobile* (2iit 
services by region are included in the table. The numbers ^of 
schools visited, and the frequency of visit/s are roughly propor- 
tional' to the size of the ^particular local program. The Weld Re-4 
regular year program* at Windsor was not visited by the CSU Unit 
while 'the small Sedgwick Program at Ovid decided not to schedule 
the mobile unit because 'of the temporary ^ nature of its program. 
In the, process of changing region boundaries and locaB program; 
assignments, Delta 50, Mesa 51, and Weld BOGS programs reported 
two difte.rent mobile ijuiits visiting their programs and providing 
services. The average ratings of mobile iinit services as . / 
reported by local program directors ranged from a low of 
3., 4 out of 5 fof the Northeast Region to a high of 4.. 8 out of -5, 
for the Northcentral Region. - * » . . 
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MOBILE JJNIT ACTIVITIES BY REGIONS OF THE STATE 
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Table 15 summayzes the number o£ programs visited and the 
average frequency of visp.ts per program by each of the three 
mobile units.- The CSU Mobile Unit* served a total of 9 focal 
migrant programs during the regular' and summer program periods 
primarily in. the Northcentral and Western Slope Regions for 
a total of 111 visits. The CU NJobile Unit serving the North- , 
.central and Northeast Regions, contracted with 10 local pro- 
grams and made a total of 145 on-site visits. • SCSC, based 
in Pueblo and serving the Arkansas Valley, San Luis, Valley ,• 
and JVestern Slope' Regions , served 16 local migrant programs 
and made a total of 227 on-site visits. These large numbers; 
of on-site visits ar/^sp^cially notewortfiy when considering 
the vast. .distances involved. 

SUMMARY OF MOBILE UNIT REPORTS *0F V'iSltS 

UNIT ' REGULAR y/aR' SUMMER PROGRAM 

NO PROGRAMS ^VE FREQUENCY _ NO PROGRAMS ^ AVE FREQUENCY 

CSU ' . 3 . 17 ^ '10 

CU 5 ' 21 - 5-8 

SCSC ^ 1 8-9 .19 

TABLE 15 . ■ . • 

Instructional and professional resource materials were 
provided all local prCgra^jis fot inspection and checking out 
by each o£ the three mobile units. Newly acquired materials 
were collected and developed emphasizing bilingual and bicultural 
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instruction and English as a Second Language^^ ,- Other new ^ 



collections' included a variety of career education and awareness 
materials. Books,, films, film* loops, filmstrips, games^ 
'hardware and teaching machines, learning kits, program mater- ^ 
ials, records, test materials, and .professional- articles made 
up the different types of instruc'tionai /mater ials available 
to the local program staff. Some ex>amples of the more popuddr 
materials checJced out from the mobile units included* - 

Bilingual materials including Spanish books. Riverside 
Curriculum Materials, Spanish films, bilingual filmstrips 
and cultural films, Carrascolendas Bilingual Television 
Program videotape 

ESL materials including Vilson Initial Syntax Program, 
Introducing English (Houghton Mifflin), B.eginning Fluency 
in .English -(Bomar) , language .mat^e^TMs and programs and 
instructional ^aids • ^ ^ ' • v 

Walt Disney storybopks with records, teaching .basicj^k^Hs 
througjj music, record set, Coronet Films ""j;]^ 

Bill Martin Instant ^Readers , Owl Books, Xerox Pal Series\) 
Bomar Reading Incentive Program, Headstart Books 1 

Learning kits including Peabpdy ,*"DVSO, Sesame Street Kit 

Audio Flashcard Readers and* materials 

SciencQ. and math game§- 

Encyclopedia Brittanica Career Program '(Spanish and English) 

Silvaroli Informal Reading Inventory and Group IRI Testing 
Procedure; PIRAMID materials 

In past years, a, major service provided by the mobile units 
was visual and auditory screening of migrant students. In. 
1973-74 with the vastly expanded health screening program 
conducted by the Department -of Health, practically all screening 
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and testing was performed by the nurses and health teams. 
As a result, ^the m^obile units performed very little, if any, 
screening )and testing. Instead, they checlced out their 
Keystone ^elebinocular screening machines and audio meters 
to^ the nurses, and local diagnosticians for use at the centers^ 

The preservice and .inservice program was again a major part 
of the mobile unit'$^otal program. The greatest majority 
of all inservice activities for local migrant education 
program staff was pr-ovided^y the three mobile units. Many 
iteachejrs might think oy yie mobile units as primarily an 
instructional mater ialWcenter on wheels. This is not en- - 
tirely true because much time and effort also' was speiil^^n 
planning and providing inservice prograpis and classes for 
migrant .programs. Although the two occpsionally went hand- 
in-hand, cyie was considered instructional service and the 
other a professional service. ' ^ ^ ' 

CSU offered a ten-week, three-credit course in Fo.rt Collins 
entitled ^'Curriculum Study in Migrant. Education Program", as 
a preservice for administrators, teachers) and -aides.'* Two" 
separate classes were offered for college credit by^CU, one- 
in Burlington and the ■ otlier.. in Brighton. The Burlingto.n 

course began in January and focused on instructional jnethods 

■* * 

and techniques in the core academic areas of'reading, language 
arts, math, and social studies^^^gerj^nent to working with, 
migrant ehildren* The class in Brighton was held in April* " 
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V in preparat|^on fyc 'the summer migrant education program.* 



and covered a variety of topics related to migrant education 
*with different cqnsultant^ providing the instructioij for ; 
each session. 'Principals and teachers from Brighton as. well 
as Fort Lupton attended the course. In addition, two courses 
were offered for credit. by the SCSC Mobile Unit in La Junta 
-'and Alamosa as" a preservice to creatfe effective teaching 
teams 'and* improve instructidn in the summer programs served 
by the S(^SC Mo'bile Unit. In La Junta and Alamosa, a tbtal^ 
of 52 migrant program staff completed the course for credit. 
In addition to the credit courses, each mobile unit provided 

4 

preservice instruction and workshops for local migrant staff 
f^ ^tl 

'Much of the preservice workshops were planned" Veil in advance 
and lasted approximately one ,^y with a majority of local 
programs taking part. Regular inservice programs were con- 
ducted throughout the year and focused, for a large l^^t^, on 
instruction and demonstrations of instructional materials 
and techniques. The CU Unit offered special insef^^ee-^kessions 
on -career education* in three local program centers prior to 
the start of the summer program. Other inservice topics 
included; English as a Second Language, oral* language develop- 
mei^t, math materials, reading games, and general orientations 
to the mobile unit resources, materials, and consultant ser- 
vices. The SCSC Mobile^ Unit provided a special program of 
intercultural* awareness activities which included materials 
and preservice .and inservice sessions. With^'the preservice 
and inservice activities covering a variety of topics and 
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tfechniques, each mobile unit . employed different consultants 
from the Colorado Department of Education, Colorado Department 
of Health, Colorado Migrant Council, other state and local 
agenci-es, and local colleges , and universities' to help in 
providing tjie necessary instruction and demonstrations. 

Other important but less" frequent activities .and services 
Provided local programs by the mobile units included: PIRA]>fID' 
training and implementation; parental involvement/staff 
involvement instruction and services; media packages and 
video taping and presentations; activities to assist, in public 
relations;- and idea exchanges between migrant programs. 

Each mobile unit director planned and conducted an on-going 
evaluat ion'^act ivity of their services. Local program staff 
and other recip^ients of^^^rtie, mobile units' services were asked 
to rate particular services aijd giv^ C(^ments or suggestions 
for their im'T)rovement s . Over the cours^ of^ year , each unit \ 
director collected a variety. of ratings and comments on 'all 
asnects "of their programs which th*ey plan"to ,con$uK in- . 
designing , the next year's programs and services. 

COLOR.APO MIGRANT CHILD IDENTIFICATION AND RECRUITMENT^ PROJECT^ 



By their very nature, migrant families are extremely mobile, 
temporary, and of^ low visibility. The children of 'migrant 
families, likewise, are often vtry difficult to identify, to 
diagnose thei-r needs, and to track in ordet to provide- 'them 

' 1K»' - .. . • „ 
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quality educational opportunities. Over^the last fevi'' years, 
Colorado has become extremely sensitive to the need for iden- 
tifying and recruiting migrant students into a comprehensive 
educational program. . Urtil about a year ago,^ migrant students 
were identified and recruited primarily through the efforts 
of the local migrant education program.' Local Contact Workers 
had the primary responsibility for identifying and recruiting 
migrant children, but only within their particular district's 
boundaries. Other^ less organized, methods by which migrant 
children became interested and enrolled in school included - 

1. Follow-up on students retiirning to Colorado from p^revious 
years 

2: Migrant parents and students voluntarily seeking out 
a school , ^ 

3. Local farmers encouraging their migrant employees to 
enroll theij* children- in school 

4. Peer influence? to attend school 

« 

Over the years it became <^vident that not all migrant children 

in Colorado were being identified or even contacted about 

their educational needs and oppojTtuni ties . The search to id- 

entif y 'and recruit migrant children for educational 'purposes 

> 

was severly limited to a few local $ch^oJL_districts which 
made up less than 1^ percent of the state's one hundred and 
eighty-one scho'ol districts. It 'was obvious that significaijt 
numbers of migrant children and teen-agers were probably ^" 
residing in regions of Colorado not served by. the migr-ant 
prp^ram and relatively unkno^-m to local school officials. In 
order better to serve all migrant young people wi th*^ educational 

Hi . ' . 
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programs, irrespective o£ where they stay in Colorado, the . 
State Department o£ Education designed and implem^ented a com- 
prehensive project for' surveying all areas o£ the st.at-e to 
identify and recruit migrant children and teenagers for the 
Migrant Education Program. This project was designed to fill 
the gap by surveying primarily the areas local pTograms do 
not cover. In this arrangement, the combination of the new. 
Identification and Recruitment' Project and local districj^^is 
to provide, on a continuing basis, complete ^coverage of the 
•state with identification and recruitment activities. The 
new project, titled, 'Colorado Migrant Child, Identification 
>^and Recruitment Project (CMCIRP) ' , was funded by Title I, 
Migrant Education and begun in the summer of 1973. 

Objectives of CMCIRP are to: 

1. Identify each migrant child in Colorado. 

2. Gather educational ^nd health information oii each 
migrant child. 

3. Enroll each child in a migrant educational program. 

4. Cooperate with and assist LEAs in enrolling each child 
on the Migrant Student Record Transfer System. 

5. Provide assistance so that each child has the oppor-^ 
tunity to take advantage of necessary health needs. 

6. Conduct liaison , and coordinate services^with all 
agencies serving migrant families. 

* 7. Conduct liaison .and coordinate serviced with all ^chool 
programs. 

8. Conduct surveys to identify migrant children. 

112 
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\). Cimluct^'sOrveys , in conjunction with local districts, 
to^identify empy^yers who hire migrant labor, 

10. Map migrant labor areas to facilitate identification! 
and en»rollment of children in school. M " ' ^ 



The^ Colorado Migrant Child Identification and Recruitment r ^ 
Project is organ:>ized and administered to cover all ^reas of 
the state. Five regions of the state were identified and 
field offices were established in La Salle, I^ort Morgan, La 
Junta, Alamosa, and Grand Junction. These regions coincide 
closely with the Northcentral , Northeast, Arkansas Valley-, San 
\m\s Valley, and Western Slope migrant program regions. The^ 
central office for the project is located in La Salle in the 
Northcentral Region. Five bilingual (Spanish- English) field 
represe'rita-tives were* hired for the five regions of^the state.. 
A bilingual director and suppott staff administer the project. 
During the summer of 1974, g'ight additional seasonal field re- 
presentatives ,r. all bj-lingual,. were hited and assigned to the. 
field offices to assist in the' survey work. . • 

Starting in November, 1973, the field -representative^began to 
survey each area of the state by school' district and county to 
locate^ identify, and help enroll migrant children in "an eciu- 
cational program. By the end of the summer, 1974 , . 50* out of 
61 counties irf the state had, been" surveyed. Extensive inser- 
vic^ and program monitoring atid reporting p/ocedures were 
planned and conducted throughout the year to ensure good pro- 
gram management and evaluation. 



Table 16 presents a brief summary of data reported by the 
field representatives measuring their activities for the 
combined regular (November-May) and summ^ (June-August) . 

p^eriods. ^ - ^ • * . 

^ ' * " 

The intensive identification and recruitment effort,, - 

conducted during the summer of 1974 , produce^! the following 

program and enrollment result:s:' 

1, First Summer Migrant Education Program established 
in Al^amosa School District Re-llJ'with 67 students. 



2', ..-Enrollment doubled- at Delta School District 50 

through identification and recruitment of students in 
Montrose and bused to Delta for the 'Summfir Migrant 
Education Program. 

'kumsier enrollment doubled at Saguache School District 
26Jt, -Several additional children were identified 
but could not- be' served because of timing and limited 
*'sta£fr/ . ^ 

By the end of 1974 summer survey, five new areas were' 
ident4.£ied for planning and implementing new migrant 
educational" programs -^Loveiand, Meeke'r , Montrose , 
MonteWista, and Boulder. 
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MIGRANT STUDENT* RECORD' TRANSFER' SYSTEM 



The full and responsible use of 4jhe Migrant Student Record-" 
Transfer System (MSRTS) is considered to be-an' important apd* 
integral part of the Colorado Migrant Education Program. Awar'e • 
of 'the problems in the past, state program officials stressed 
the, full participation and cooperation of all local projgram 
staff in supporting the"^ functions of the MSRT^throughout the 
1573-74 year. Mobile units-, local "program staff, CDE, and the 
MSRTS tei\minal staff provided special inservice sessions on the 
MSRTS, its^purpose and operation, for all local nu^ant programs 
across the state. Faced with a major change in forms and data 
^reporting, the ins^rvipe provided was timely and appropriate 
for helping --local staff use the service. 

Two separate terminals connected to the National Data Bank in 
Little Rock Arkansas are located in Greeley and Lamar, each 
terming serving two different r'egions of the st^te. The Greeley 
terminal served twelve ^LoQal programs during 1973-74 located 
primarily in the Northcisntral , Northeast, and We,stern Slope Regions 
The Lamar terminal served ten local migrant programs covering 
the Arkansas Valley, San Luis Valley, and part of the Northeast 
Regions whii^ providing the record-keeping seryic^s for all 

CMC-operated Day Care Centers across the state. 

> 

Again this year, local program directors ratQd the services 
provided by the Migrant Student Record Transfer System. In the 

c 

past, local directors have generally felt the services provided 



wer^ less th^Ti .adequate and only one or two"" rated them -as more 
than adequate; In 1973- 74 ^ almost the same numbe/'o£ local 
prograjns-^-^^ed the serri^s lesg-th'an adequate as in the previous 
^year, or about 54 percent o£ the total. However', a marked . ' ' ,\ 
'improvement was observed this year- Where only one local program 
director rated the services as more than adequate in 1972-,73^ 
four airectoi;s felt the services in 1973-74 were more than ad- . 
equate and two rated them as excellent. The following Table 17 " 
summarizes-, sonje. of the important indicators of the MSRTS serAfices 
and the local ratings averaged for each region of the state." 

.MIGRANT STUDENT RECORD TRANSFER SYSTEM' 1973-74 : 



REGION UNIT SUMMER ENROLLMENT AVE RATINGS 



No^thcentral 


Greeley" 


902 


( 96%) 


2 


.7/5 


Northeast 


Greeley-Lamar 


• -.599 


Cia2%) 


-2 


.0 


Arkansas Valley* , 


■Lamar 


299 


( 91%) 


3 


.8 


San Luis Valley 


Lamar 


184 


(107%) 


2 


.5 


Weste.rn Slope 


Greeley,^ 


91 


(102%) 


1 


s> 



/ -TABLE 1'7 , 

The numbers of children enrolled on the MSRTS for the summer' 
program are given by regions. These numbers are used to calculate 
the percentages of enrollment on the MSRTS compared to the 
enrollment figures reported by local program directors. At the 
time data was received from the terminals, a finite number *of 
students that were enrolled were not reported as completing tiie 
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program or withdrawing. As MSRTS ' enrollment /counts' are made 
otily whQn a student completes the start and stop, cycle, there 
are dis'crepancies in the enrollment figures which can, at least* 
partially / explain the low figures on the-MSRTS... When a student 
enrolls, withdraws,^ and th^n re-enrolls in a program during the 
same regular or summer term, two 'counts' ar^ ^ade on the MSRTS 
where the local program director may count the same student 
only once. This discrepancy can explain some o£ the larger 
enrollinent figures reported on the MSRTS as compared to local ^ 
program reports. . „ 
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PROGRAM RESULTS 



SrfeBNT i^CHIEVEMENT . - . > . . 

: ■ ' ■ ^ , 

The migrant student's achievement in academic areas is o£ 
great interest and use to practically every person involved 
in the migrant education program. Traditionally, the evaluation 
of student achievement has been left up to each local program 
, . as to what methods, instruments, and criteria are used. The 
measurement and documentation o£ student progress has been 
left more or le'ss up to the discretion of the individual teach- 
ers. In^^l97^3-74, program directors from seventeen of the 
twenty-two Colorado Migrant Programs reported that teacher- 
given oral testing was the most useful tecHnique for measuring 
the migrant student's academic progress. Iil several" local 
programs using standardized achievement tests, certain difficulties 
were noted in getting an accurate measure of student achievefnent 
because of the iriappropriateness of the tests for the unique 
^ ; languagCvand cultural characteristics of theviijigrant children. 

As a result, no accurate and* consistent in^^ation about migrap* • 
Student achievement has^'"been available on a state-wide basis, 

• : V 

.Organized testing for student progress and achievement has . 
started '"into a new phase of development for the migrant education 
program in Colorado. Criterion-referenced testing, particularly 
in reading and math, is being considered and tried in a number 
of local pro'grams across the state. Use of PIR^ImiD criterion- 
• referenced reading and math program was expanded to fourteen 

lip. 
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programs ii^l973-74 after being introduced in six prbj^ts- ' 
during 1972-73. PIRAMID (Programmed Individualized Reading ' 
* and Mathematics, Inter-District) was developed in California 
specifically for iPSe with Title I students. PIRAMID is a 
comprehensive testing, placement, and classroom management 
program with standard objectives in reading and mathematics 
covering approxin/ately the K-6^rade levels. With the advent 
of criterion-referenced testing and ifts»truction ^ the basis for 
student achievement takes on a somewhat different perspective. 
Student gain is described in terms of the numbe'V of objectives 
mastered as measured by specific pre- and post- testing . Pre- 
testing identifies the student's general level^ and his particular 
deficits. After pretesting, PIRAMID allows student to be 

placed on a skills continuum and t'^en grouping and instruction ' 
are^prescribed to rae^-t title student's Specific deficits. 

, y ' • • 

Although thev whole area of student evaluation has been receiving 

increased attention over the last couple of years, the planning, 

- • * 

organization, and implementation of a comprehensive testing effort 
in the migrant education program is still too young to produce 
mucb-usable information above' the local classroom level. The 
evaluation of ^student achievement must be looked at differently 
for the regular vis-a-vis summer ^programs . Very little organized 
or. 'controlled testing df migrant students was evident during the* 
regular term except what standardized testing the distYic^ might 
'have provided as part o£ its regular educational program. 
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testing during* the summer programs w^s a bit more extensive and 



w^s i 

organized, although results were reported by l^ess than half o£ 
the local ^programs . Results of the PIRAMID criterion-referejiced* 
testing were reported -by only four out of the fourteen or so 
programs identified as using PI^MID. Pre- and post-testing 
migrant students, particularly during the short summer programs, 
is extremely difficult for the local program staff. The ^ 
irregular attendance patterns of many migrant children make it 
difficult to organize and administer a comprehensive pre/post 
testiag program. 

From a small sample of standardized achievement test scores 
reported by several local programs, migrant students appeared, 
to make overall positive gains ^in grade-^level equivalents for 
reading ,^nd math. Average student gains ranged from +.225 
through +1.0 grade-level changes for two regular term programs 
of approximately 180 days duration. One particular summer program 
using the W.^.A.T. (Wide Range A(?hievement Test) reported ave- 



rage student 



jgains of +.537 grade-^level for reading and 



+.394 grade-level for math for a 42 day program. Although there 
was no student attendance data correlated to the measured 
gains, it is assumed that students pre- and post-tested for 
the reported g^ins were in attendance at least 30 out o£ 'the 
42 possible days for the program. 

Criterion-referenced test results from four local programs 
using PIRAMID indicate that migrant students made significant 
s gains in reading and math during the summer program. Table 18 

121 . 
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presents student gains according' to th? number o£ objectives 
(deficits) mastered using PIRAMID- cri-terion-refeirenced te-sting. 

PIRAMID CRITERION-REFERENCED TEST RESULTS ' 

STUDENT GAINS IN FOUR LOCAL SUMMER PROGRAMS^ * 

SUBJECT NUMBER 
PROGRAM AREA ^ STUDENTS ' iRESULTS 

1) Reading 41 Avg, No, Objectives Master= 38 

' (Sample^) 

Math <41 Avg, No, Objectives Mast^= 36 

2) Reading 46 , Avg. No, Objectives Master= 4 
Math 2D ' Avg, No. Objectives Master= 5 

3) Reading 121 * Average Gains ift Deficits = 4 
Math 121 Average Gains in Deficits = 3 

4) Reading/ 14 100 Percent of the Students 
Math ' Remaining in the Program 20 or 

More Days Completed 10 or more 
, . Obj ectives , * 

^ T|BLE 18 ^ . 

For the first local program reported in the table, the average 
nu^ei^r of objectives mastered by the sample students, 38,3 fgr 
reading and 36.9 for math, was extremely high in comparison to 
the other three p.rogram'S reporting results. This large number 
»f objectives mastered can be explained because of the local 
programs 's procedure of entering all stu(!^nts at the lowest 
level objective and working quickly through all objectives in 
the sequence, even though many students were achieving at ^a 
higher lavel at ' the beginning of the program. The other pro- 
grams pre-tested their students and entered them more closely 
to the lev§JL they were 'currentl^^ achieving whereby the 
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objectives mastered then were more true readings of the 

$tudents * ' gains in mastering new -concepts or principles. 

«. ' 

From the types of data reported on student gains and achieve- 
*ment, it is, quite obvious that better definitions , criteria , 
and controls for testing students need to be e^s^ablished oii^a 
state-wide basis. Having a common language with regard to stu- 
dent testing, placement, and achievement is extremely important 
to the Migrant Education Program in that valid 'and timely in- 
formation on student abilities and achievenieni: can- follow each. 
Student to each local program serving him. 

STUDENT BEHAVIORS • . 

Most persons included in the Colorado Migrant Education Program 
realize the importance of affective education for migrant chil- 
dren. Many local programs place great importance on building 
goj&d^"^^^dent attitudes toward school and positive self -concepts 
to facilitate learning basic skills. In on-e survey of teachers 
opinions about the basic needs of migrant students, the V/eld 
BOCS Program found that "improving the student's self -concept" 
was the one area mentioned most frequently as being the first 
priority heed of the students in that program. 

Observing changes 'in students' behaviors over a period of time 
can be a measure of developments in the affective area. Because 
of the short time migrant students are available to a program, 
certain environmental factors must be considered when ' 
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interpreting any behavioral changes* Each year, program 
directors report the numbers o£ migrant students exhibiting 
changes in specific behaviors, as a result o£ their programs. 
For many local programs, the reported changes in student be- 
havior are compiled from the individual classroom teachers* 
reports based on her own observa^tions . Table 19 presents per 
centages of the total number of students reported with obsery 
ed changes In behavior according to twelve behavioral^ cate- 
gories. The first column represents the 'percentage of stu- 
dents observed as having improved their behavior ei'ther by a 
larg^ change for the better or gome change for the better. 
Column two represents the percentage of students .observed as 

Jlha-ving exhibited no change or a change for the worse. The 
remain?.ng numbers (percentages) of students making up the 

- total 0-00%) represent those students not changing behaviors, 
•but not necessarily needing to change. 

Now, over lialf (50%) of the total nuijiber of students observed 
were reported as improving their behavior in se^lf -concept, 
self-assur?ince, self -Evaluation, cooperating with others and 
attentivene$s in class, enthusigism for the subject, and inde- 
pendent learning. The greatest improvements were observed in 
self-assurance with 71 percent of the students showing either 
large or somel^ changes foj the better. For certain behaviors, 
significant 'numbers of students^f ailed to improve or even 
changed for th^ Voyse. Over one-quarter (25%), of the total 
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PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS OBSERVED CHANGING BEHAVIORS 



1973-74 MIGRANT PROGRAM 

IMPROVEMENT OR NO CHANGE OR 

TYPE OF BEHAVIOR CHANGE FOR BETTER CHANGE FOR WORSE 

Concept o£ Self . 591 • '221 

Anxiety ' . 431 181 

Sel£-Assurance 711 191 

Accuracy o£ Self Evaluation 521 271 

Participation with Group. 64% 14% 

Cooperation with Others 66% lS% 

Interest in School 49% * 25% 

Attentiveness in Class ^ 66% • 17% 

Enthusiasm for Subject 56% 22% 

Attendance - 32% 19% 

Educational Aspirations 49% 27% 

Independent Learning 64% 18% 



TABLE 19 
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£aij&d to improve in self-evaluation, interest in schQol, and 
educational aspirations. For two types o£ behavior, anxiety 
and attendance, a significantly large percentage of student^, 
39 and 48 percent respectively, showed no significant changes 
in behavior but did not necessarily need to change, The 
percehtages of students observed as exhibiting positive changes 
in behavijor was generally down for 1^^973-74 compared td"»the fig- 
ures reported in 1972-73'. Only attentiveness in class and - 
educational aspirations showed more student improvement in 
1973-74 over the previous ''y©^^. ' • 

The dat^ on observed changes in student behavior- reported by 
each local program director lacks any type of internal or ex- 
temal validation. We suspect that many of ^the individual 
teacher reports" of the observed changes 'in behavior were made 
after the fact and very little, if any, structured pre-^and 
post-observation schedules werfe planned and followed. Data 
on student behavioral changes from several local reports was 
highly suspect as being simply reported without any formal 
observatipn or documentation being made. The lack o£ common 
definitions and standardized instruments for measuring rela- 
tive changes in behavior, whether they be large, small, or 
no changes, makes any type of absolute or relative comparisons 

virtually impossible. As the student behaviot dafa must be 
ft 

view^ with caution nevertheless, some indications of behavior- 
al chaAges qan be observed for further study and discussion* ^ 
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Th^e Larimer R-1 Migrant Education Program at Fort Collins 
collected actual pre- and post-observation data on student 
behaviors as reported by the classroom teachefs. Sixty-four • 
students were observed and their behaviors were ranked as g'ood/ 
fair, or poor in eleven different categories. The greatest gains 
were observed in attitude "^oward school and relationships 
with teachers where over half (50%) of the students showed 
improvement. Positive gains also were observed for each of 
the remaining types of behavior,^ including relations with 
peers, participation in class., attendance, respect for property, 
acceptance of self, leadership, acceptance of criticism, accept- 
ance of responsibility, and appreciation of other cultures. 

STAFF AND COMMUNITY ATTITUDES . - 

Understanding the basic, long-held attitudes of the staff and 
community towards migrant students is extremely important, 
ultimately, to providing them a qual;ity education program. Wjien- 
ever migrant children experience stigmas or failure-syndromes • 
as a class, their self -concept and ability to learn can only be 
damaged. ^If just one teacher feels that migrant children 
are slow-learners, then the whole class leaVns slowly or not, 
at all. Whole communities can personally accept, tolerate, 
or reject and put down the migrant which directly affects the 
educational program. " • 

Asking ■ program^ directors to describe the attitudes of the staff 
and community towards the migrant student is one waty to scratch 
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the surface o£ the compleJc problem. When asked whether the 
dttitude o£ the teachers toward migrant, children had improved 
in 1973-74, eleven out o£ eighteen pragram directors reported 
'yes", \Aile the ot^er seven reported there was no need to im- 
prove because s-ta££ attitudes have always been positive. With 
all programs appearing to have staf£ with positive attitudes 
ox improving their attitudes towards migrant children, we must 
look deeper to get at the basic question. Now in the 1973-74 
program, there appeared, to be several new developments which 
may be indicative; o£ some more deeply changing attitudes on 
the part o£ the teachers. New ins'^yments and proK:edures £or 
diagnosing the migrant -student ' s aptitudes and achievement. 



have given teachers hard information that migrant children 
bring highly developed aptitudes for learning to the classroom, 
and they actually mak^ significant gains in\ achievement during 
the program. Several program directors di^ussed the positive 
effect that observable student gains have. on. the attitudes of 
the teachers. In addition, more teachers are returning to the 

A 

program from previous years and bringing with them a good pos- 
itive attitude and desire to wo.rk with the migrant child where 
fewer new teachers come to the program and have to learn about 
the migrant child for ther^irst time. Many program directqrs 
Report that with each V^at, more tfachers' are willing to spend 
extra time and effort an working with the vajiouis aspects of the 
program and more regula^ school s^aff are inquiring about the 
program. Much of this discussion applies to the group of 

r - ' - 1-28 . 
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teachers employed during the' summer -program and that regular 
school 'district teachers employed by the LEA with but a'few . 
migrant st'udents in their classrooms, often for only a short 
time, present quite an unknown factor. In the summer program, 
teachers choose to be ^involved where in the regular school 
progr.a^ they do not always have the choice. 

The attitude of the local community towards the migrant student 
is a much harder variable to measure and control or change. 
Long-established and deeply-rooted attitudes in a community 
towards migrants in general often dictate attitudes toward the 
migrant education program. When asked whether the attitude of 
the community towlar^s migrants in g^eral has improved^ -ten out - 
of seventeen program directors reported "yes", One popular 
'criteri*& used to judge community attitudes is the 'degree of 
finances, clothing, 'and othe'r assistance organized community 
groups provided the migrant program. Most programs reporting ah 
improvement community attitudes credit better public relations 
awareness, and ^understanding of the migrant by a concerted use 
of the news media. Of the seven programs reporting no improve- 
ments in their community's attitudes^ one reported some resent- 
ment towards the special attention given to migrant children^ 
One program reported a widespread apathy of the community towards 
migl*«f?its in general. The remaining prog]cams reporting no change 
in conHnunity attitudes, explained that changing attitudes were 
difficurt to assess or that no change was necessary. 
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Oh^serving and measuring a community's attitude taward migrants 
is' a complex but extremely important task*. Local church and 
community groups' willingness to help the migrant program may 
not always reflect the feelings of the rest of the community. 
Migrant families and children often tend to-be isolated in 
camps away from the mainstream and then remain there only • 
a short time' so that natural opportunities for mixing :with the 
regular com"^unity is not available to the migrant. Small town 
cliques in, different age groups also tend to isolate the migrant 
further. The staff of the summer program in thp Arkansas Valley 
npticed that migrant teenagers, after working in the fields, 
were left out of most of the local teenager activities and were 
'hanging around' looking for something to do at, night. Re- 
sponding quickly, 'tke Arkansas BOCS put together an evening 
program for these teenagers which was quite successful; Th*e 
BOCS' prograifi is a fine example of a local program's willingness 
and a'bxlity to provide ;Services to meet a special need but - 
it may be more of a case of treating the symptoms and not the 
cause. ' 
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SUMMARY OF PROGRAMS - PROGRAM COSTS 

Table 20 presents summary 'dat-a on each migrant education project, 
for the. 1973-74 year. Student enrollment for each of the fall, 
spring, and summer program periods, the total number of staff for 
the*year, and the total project expenditures. as reported by each ^ 
local program director are included, A program cost breakdown 
- used in 1972-73 and again this year is an average program cost 
per student -day and is included in the t^ble for the three 
program periods. The average cost per student -day is the ratia 
of the program costs to the number of students times the average 
days attendance per student. Program cost per student -day 
ranged from $0.20 to $6.66 for the fall program which averaged 
to $2.94 for all programs. Spring program costs per student -day 
ranged from $0.48 to $6.73 for sfn average of $3:86. These costs|k 
are up from a similar average cost per* student -day of $2.18 in 
1972-73. The costs per student-day for the summer program ranged 
from a low of $9.07 to a high 'of $29.82 with a state average of 
$17.44,#up considerably from the $11.^64 cost ratio a year ago. 

The overall cost breakdown for the 1973-74 migrant program and 
the comparable costs for the previous 1972-73 year are presented 
in Table 21.^ Local program expenditures ranged from $5,601 to 
. a high of $236,383 with 4:he state total of $1,204,898, up 101 
ovto: last year. The expanded health services and the additional 
costs for paying all nurses brought the health program e;xpendi- 
tures up to $117,500 or i 106% increase over last yeay, while 
at the same time producing one of the most cost/effective ^services 
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SUMMARY OF PROJECTS « 1973-74 



AVERAGE COST 





COUNTY AND DISTRICT 


LOCATION 


FAL 


ENROLLMENT 
SPR SUM 


TOTAL 


STAFF 
TOTAL 


EXPENDITURES 


PER 
FALL 


DAY PER 
SPRING 


STUDENT 
SUMMER 




ADAMS 27J^ 


BRIGHTON 


51 


25, 


89 


165 


13 


$ 54, 


447 


% 2; 98 


$ 3.63 


% 22.31 


0 


BOULDER Re -IJ 


' LONGMONT 






106 


^ 106 


21 


47, 


637 






17.64 


% 




FORT rni 1 TN^ 


52 




1 /o 


,282 


25 




1A 1 


3.32 


5.94 


18.78 

4 




WELD Re -4 


WINDSOR 


39 


1 7 




56 


35 




115 

• 


2.81 


2.33 






WELD* 6 


GREELEY 


S9 


87 


152 


328 


41 


118, 


946 


3.34 


4.68 


15.37 




WELD COUNTY BOCS 


LA SALLE 


• 385 


313 


413^ 


1,111 


96 


236, 


383 


2.70 


3.31 


i3;31 




We 1 d Re - 1 
Weld Re -2 
Weld Re -3 
Weld Re- 7 
Weld Re-« 
weld Re -9 


Gilcres t 

Eaton 

Keenesburg 

Kersey 

Fort LUp\on 

Ault 


- 




J 










i 








LOGAN Rell 


STERLING ^ 




- 


152 


152 


20 


22 


056, 






9.07 




• SEDGWICK Re-3 


OVID * 






10 


xo 


6 


5 


601 






28.01 




EASTCENTRAL BOCS 
Kit Carson Re-6J^ 


LIMON ' 
Burlington 


79 


52 


168 


299 


30 


71 


380 


0.58 


0.79 


15.97 




NORTHEASTERN BOCS 


HAXTUN 


- 


- 


128 


128 


38 


44 


520^ 


- 


- 


19..27 




Phillips Re-lJ 
Yuna R-J-1 
, Yuraa R-J-2 


Ho 1 yoke 

Yuna 

Wray 
























SOUTHPLATTE VALLEY BOCS, 
Morgan Re-ZJ 
Morgan Re -3 
Morgan Re»20 
Morgan Re -50 ' 


FORT MORGAN " 
Brush 

Fort Morgan 
Weldona 
* Wiggins. 


- 




130 


130 


17 


^51, "799 


- 




19.03 




PJIOWERS Re-1 


GRANADA 


129 


20 


49 


198, 


13 


„ .45 


551 


2.13' 


'4.43 


, 19.26 




PROWERS Re -3 


HOy.EY 


31 


11 




.58 


11 


9 


,092 


1.86 


2.38 


- 




PUEBLO 70 


PUEBLO 






37 


37 


9 


21 


,4^69 






29.82 




ARKANSAS VALLEY BOCS 


LA JUNTA 


269 


71 Q 

£ 1 7 


? J T 


7^1 


105 


208 


,580 


4.45 


4.97 


14.12 




Bent Re-1 
crowicy Kc-ij 
Otero R-1 
Otero R-2 
Otero R-3J 
Otero R-4J 
Otero 33 


Las Animas 

uraway 

La, Junta * 

Rocky Ford 

Manzanola 

Fowler 

Swink ^ 




t 


• 




• 














SOUTHEASTERN BOCS 


LAMAR 


67 


62 


- 


129 


17 


47 


,113 


4.23 


6.73 






, Bent Re -2 
Vrowers Re -2 
Prowers Re*l3Jt 


* Walsh 
McClave 
Lanar 
Wi ley 


• 






















^ ALAMOSi^ Re-llJ 


ALAMX^A 






67 


67 


9 


24 


,523 






12.20 




• CONEJOS Tie-10 


ANTON i»|0 


Lb 


23 






A 
0 


30 


,S76 


6 . 66 


6 . 66 






COSTILtO Re 30 


BLANCy 






51 


51 


•11 


19 


,131 






' ,16.99 




SAGUACHE 26 Jt 


fcttffER 






54 


54 


11 


4 15,565 * 


T ^ 




11.08 




t)ELTA 50J * 


DELTA 


S6 


14 


36 


106 




' 4 


,937 


0.20 


0.48 


9.99 




MESA 51 ' ' ^ 


ORAND JCT 


t 




5S 


53 


14 


24 


,737 






20.38 




ESTATE TOTALS/AVERAGES 




'1270 


911 


2116 


ji|279 




$L201,898 




$3.86 


$17.4^1 



Table 20 
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o£ the migrant program. Two new programs in 1975^74, the. 
Colorado Migrant Council Day Qare and the, Colorado Migrant Child 
Identification and R^^uitment Project added $120,000 and 
$100^021 to the program costs, respect ively, ; Administrative 
costs increased- by approximately 11% compared to the previous 
year. Local pro^grams spent the largest p,^rceii^tage of' their 
budgets on direct ^ education costs ranging from 59% to 761 of 
the local program's budget* Support costs ranged from 14% up 
to 431 of the total local budget while administration costs 
varied from 3-0 up to 331 for different local programs. These 
cost breakdowns compare with, the averages in 1972-73 of 54% 
for direct education, 261 for support services and 201. going 
to administration. 



' MIGRANT EDUCATION. PROGRAM EXPENDITURES 
1973-74 PROGRAM 



REGULAR 



SUMMER 



TOTAL 



1-972-73 
TOTAL 



LOCAL PROGRAMS 
LEAs, BOCS 

HEALTH PROGRAM 

MOBILE UNITS 

CMC DAY CARE 

CMCI,RP 

STATE ADMINIS- 
TRATION 



$412 ,020 $792., 878 



74 ,053 

65,824 
37,064 



117,500 
85,434 

120,000 
34,197 
16,216 



$1,204,898 

117,500 
159,487 
120,000 
100,021 
53,280 



$1 ,097 ,000 

57 ,000 
130,000 



48,000 



TOTALS 



$588,961 $1,166,225 
• TABLE 21 



$1-,7S5,186 ' |l, 332 , 000 ' 
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EXEMPLARY PROGRAMS 



MUSIC ACTIVITIES ORGANIZED FOR 
ACADEMIC' SKILLS DEVELOPMENT 

■J 

The need to provide migrant students an^ enjoyable and interest- 
ing summer program while at 'the same time developing skills in 
the basic subjects has prompted the Weld County BOCS in organ- 
izing a highly integrated prograra o£ music with ^reading and 
math. Student levels and deficits in reading and math were 
determined from the PIRAMID OBJECTIVES and criterion-referenced 
tests. Students were grouped according to similar needs or 
deficits. Classes were organized into 'small groups, up to eight 
students, 'where each class was planned to meet a specific math 
or- reading obj ective . ' Th^eTnusic teacher and regular, classroom 
teacher worked as a team in conducting the special classes. . All 
teachers were, bilingual and the classes were conducted in both 
Engiish and Spanish to meet the particular language needs of the 
migrant students. For example, an activity^, directed toward 
definite reading objective had the students lecirning to sing, 
"Venga Aver Mi Rancho" and tie^ring and repeating words* Animal 
cards from Peabody Kits were usejd.^ Children learned the' names 
of animals in both English and Spanish- Other' classes focused 
on improving certain matn knowledge and skills through music 
activities* A^ variety of fun music activities were conducted 
to help the children with learning numbers, counting an,d 
simple addition, subtraction, and multiplication drills. The 
teachers evaluated student progress using PIRAMID criterion- 

X^lujjtr ^ ^ . ; , 131 . . . ' 
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referenced tests. Definite gains were observed for most students 
by displaying mastery of specific reading and math objectives. 

Overall, teachers were very positive about using this approach Cs^ 

-I 

one way of teaching the basic skills. They felt it was an excel-" 

lent "vehicle" to introduce academic concepts and a very natural 

way to get the children*^s interest. ^ ' * ' * 

^ ^ ^ 

SPECIAL NIGAt program FOR OLDEi^ MIGRANT CHILDREN 

Duting the regulajr su^er migrant program, local program staff of 
Rocky Ford becamej^awar e of a number of older migrant children, 
ages 12 to 19 years old, with nothing to do^ during the evening 
hours. The family contact worker found that these kids were work- 
ing in the fields during the day, "hanging" around town at night, ^ 
and' not being accepted by local teenagers intd^heir summer acti- 
vities. Thirty-four interstate and eight intrastate migrant teen- 
agers were identified. Practically all of the forty-two were 
turned off with school and had dropped out of regular school* pro- 
grams. All were bilingual and ten spoke very little English. The 
local staff of the Arkaasas Valley BOCS summer migrant program 
quickly planned an evening program of activities and organized vol 
unteers from the regu3.ar summer prdgram to operate the evening 
activities. The local program director, six bilingual teachers, 
and four bilingual aides, including the nur^e, medical and dentaT 
students gave of their time to provide these teenagers a* variety 
of activities and learning ^experiences . A nxajor thrust of the 
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special program was recreational and social "activities. Basketball, 
, swimming, and parties were frequent activities o£ the program. 
Ora'l language developmen't was promoted through conducting all acti- 
vities in both English and Spanish and by. conducting small group 
discussions and career counseling sessions • Consurter mathematics, 
including family economics, buying and selling, and interest rates, 
loans, and credit principles were introduced and discussed from a 
practical everyday viewpoint-. Physical fitnes^s, dental counseling, 
health and sex education sessions were provided by the different 
medical*and dental students. The experiences of the Arkansas 
Valley BOCS special program points out special needs of many of the 
older migrant ""students . Where older students showed'^a definite 
pattern of . alienation with regular school programs, already had 
'dropped out from school, and were not readily accepted into the local 
.community activities, special activities were provided to meet the 
student's special inte^rests and needs and found to be successful 
and coyld "turn these kids on'' to positive educational activities 
and career discussions.. 

MIGimNT EDUCATION AT TRINITY RANCH 



Forty children from the Rocky Fo^d Summer Migrant School, 
ranging in age from seven to fifteen yeai;s, spent five 
full days and nights at Trinity Ranch in a very intensive 
outdoor education program. ' The children were divided into 
four })eterogene^<rr'rg)Sk^ groups w each group doing one 
main activity per day. The activities were varied^ and 
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intended to develop skills in several areas. Horseback *• 
ridijig skills, developing awareness o£ man-animal relation- 
ships, improving motor skills, and expe^riencing ecozones and * 
geological and biotic habitat was the fpcus o£ .one main activity. 
Another activity w^s arts and crafts which aided in developing 
small motor skills, creativity, and individual self-concepts,^ 
Nature walks included identifying flora and -fauna native to moun- 
tain regions, laboratory experience in ecological conditions and 



hiking and outdoor w^oods skills. The th^d main activity was fishing 
which provided many new experiences and an opportunity to improve 
certain motor development and femiliarization with the principles, ^ 
methods, and Equipment- Formal study in language arts and math was 
planned and included in the four day program. \ Children were intro- 
duced to banking procedures, depositing and wimdrawing money and 
principle of a banking abcounts and balances^j^y Math -activities in- 
. eluded number recognition and one-to-one number letter pairing 
tjirough games the children played. Math skill development ranged 
from simple counting to principles of multiplication and division. 
Older children wrote about tlieir experiences, at the Ranch and were 
instructed in writing\techniques and use of descriptive language 
and personal testimony. Younger children worked on fexperfence 
charts for language arts and reCeiyed help in grammar and vocabu- 
lary ,as part o£ the exercise^'. Other, activities included organized 
recreation in volleyball, baseball, football, and swimming, The 
migrant children participated in many different group and cultya^l 
activities including group singing, games, and story telling. 
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From the ranch, the children spent one-day on a field trip and 
.participate^, i|i a cookout and campout in the mountains ^ one evening. 
The Trinty Ranch- experience is one example of several special . 

• V ' ^ ^ \ . A. 

organized prbgrams designed^ to ^take the migrant children out'of. ^ 
their familiar setting for a period of time and provide them a 
''^rii:h and varied set Of experiences ^ and learning activities.. 
Although the time was not long as far as learning is concerned, 
the unique set of environmental conditions^ interpersonal relation- 
ships, and experiences had' a profound effect on the attitudes and 
interests of both students and staff in both cognitive and affective 
educational areas. 



HOME INTERVENTION EDUCATION PROJECT 

« 

As part of the Greeley (Weld County 6) summer program, a concen- 
''trated home intervention project was designed and operated to " 
help prevent reading failures of children c^ing from economic and 
culturally deprived home settings. With the assumption that many' 
reading failures aje due to the lack of early language development, 
early preventive measures in the home environment were considered 

important to study and pursue as an integral part of the migrant 
education program; During the 197^ summer, the second year of the 
project, eighteen migrant families were identified for help by the 
program. Three bilingual aide's^ specially trained in home inter- 
vention principles and methods, were assigned six families each. 
Each child and-parent was visited at least once per week for one 
or more hours throughout the ei^gb^week ^summer program. Th6 'main 
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focus of the visits was in providing language < experiences for 
br>tli 'child and parent.. Special reading materials and tools, 
were checked out to the individual families for use in the 
home. The Home Intervention Project was designed- specifically 
to be preventive in^nature and not a remedial program, a pro- 
gram^aimed at developing reading readiness skills through lan- 
guage development and concepts. It is a program designed^ to 
work directly with parents in training them to better prepare 
thpir pre-school and school-age children in basic pre-reading 
and reading skills and concepts. Focusing on eighteen fami- \ 
lies, a total of one hundred and eight migrant students and V 
their parents was reached through the project. In most cases, 
parents of the mig.rant children reported developing new and 
important 'skills and attitudes'* and becomifng aware of different^ 
materials for helping prepare their childjen for formal school 
work. 

CAREER EDUCATION - ^ ^ 

Being aware and feeling the need to provide migrant students 
with a basic awareness and concepts in Career Education, the 
Greeley (Weld County 6) summer program conducted exemplary 
career counseling activities ai>d a work-study project. The 
basic purpose of career counseling was to provide all students 
opportunities to become familiar with work-oriented values of 
society. and to integrate these values into their .own personal 
lives. The specific activities of career counselin-g included 
the^ following major area?: 



« 

* 

1. 


Involve migrant children in self -discovery activities 

such as map studies ar>d geographical determinants of . 

employment types and patterns. 


2. 


Introduce problem-solving and decision-making skills. 
Develop and use bilingual cross-word puzzles involving* 
occupations Use bilingual matching games to build 
problem-solving skills, » ^ 


3. 


Provide opportunities for students to observe directly 
the working community and different occupations 
through field trips and visits. 


' 4. 


Integrate career counseling topics and examples into 

the reg^ilar classroom instruction in the basic academic 

^ubj ect ateas . - ' - 


• ' 5. 


Help identify and develop a broadeiv understanding of 
different careers. 


6^ 

' 7. 


Encourage good work habits and att^udes. 

Help students develop a better self - identity and ^ 
pride in themselves as individuals, and as part of th« 
family, school, and community. 


Career awareness and counseling was considered an important and 


integral 


part of the summer migrant program and as a result, all ^ 


OHre-hundred and fifty-eight migrant students participated in the 


* ... ^ ♦ " 
career counseling activities^ 


Another 


aspect ^of the Greeley Program in Career Education was a 


fojnial wor,k-stU(^V project involving eighteen student's between the 


ages of 


TT"^ttr~i^yeBrs. Each, student participated in formal ' ^ 


classroom instruction for half of the school day and worked at a ^ 


particular job in the community the other/naif day, up ^to a. 
maximum of 5 hoUrs per day. Stu^^^its were paid $2.00 per hour 


through 


the Neir^[ifeQxh^^ Corps at Aims College. 


The criteria and objectives of the work-study project included - , , 
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1. Placement o£ students in work-experience jobs that: 

a) ^rovid6 work experience in areas other than field 
work, ' - - 

b) establish routines o£ working regular hours. 

c) provide work experiences with a supervisor or 
foreman directly involved, with the students. 

d) provide e^^periences that will benefit future 
career selection and training. 

e) provide students with compensation for their work. 

2. Support student involvement and participation by 
providing the noon meal and transportation to and from 
the work situation. 

3. Provide recreational experiences and information for 
avocational preparation^ • 

4. Provide occupational information relating to future 
selection of careers. 

5. Determine wor^k values, j.nterests and, aptitudes that 
would be applicable to the individual student's 
education. 

In most cases the work-study students developed in career pre- 
jxaration with the^responsibility of their assignments. The 




md post-inventories showed several dramatic changes in 
fffe^students ' attitudes toward themselves and their work values. 
Overall, the program was felt to be very successful and iftean- ' 
ingful for the students and faculty that participated in the 

% > 

program. To characterize the feeling of the students' this 
common quote best exemplifies their feelings^ of- tkis summer , ^ 
"this is tTie most* enjoyable summer I have ever. spent*" im 



COflMUXITY HEALTH EDUCATORS 

Health Educators evolved as a new but timely staffing com- 
ponent of nutritional and health services in the Summer / 
Migrant Education Programs. Their arrival to the education- 
al program signifies Colorado's progress in providing more 

preventive kinds o£ health care for migrant children, and 
assist migrant families to be more knowledgeable of avail- 
able health services, and Title I nurses making home visits 
a priority for consultation on families' well-being. The 
three Health Educators, each reaching programs through the 
cooperation of the, Title I nurses and mobile units, provided 
and directed health (curriculum activities including dental, 
nutrj-tional and other health subjects of concern. Health 
e'ducation guidelines were formulated by the Health Educators 
.from the materials a*nd successful activities they had pre- 
sented or coordinated with school. staffs during the summer. 
Family night and Clinic program content were included in these 
guidelines. 

In addition, the Health Educators provided two-way ' communica- 
tions between school programs, the area clinics, and the • 
student healt'h teams providing services under the auspices of 
Colorado Public Health Department, Migrant Division. 
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